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ICARAGUA, Mexico, Shanghai, Panama, 

N Geneva. Every day one or more of these 

foreign spots is featured in the headlines 

of the press. And every day the story under the 

headlines leads to a single focal point, Secretary 

Kellogg. The interest of Ameri- 

cans which justifies the head- 

lines is not so much an interest 

in the drama which is being 

played out in any one of these 

places as it is in the réle which 

the United States has chosen 

to fill. And that réle is or- 

dained largely by the Secretary 

of State. He has the machinery 

for gathering information, he 

has the power to make decisions, he has the re- 

sponsibility for determining policies. But has he 
the capacity for guiding us wisely? 

THE INDEPENDENT thinks not. In times of calm, 
in periods when no difficult problems face the coun- 
try in the domain of international relations, the 
position of a Secretary of State is a comparative 
sinecure. He has few patronage troubles to worry 


about, and the geographical position of the nation, 
added to its immense power and prestige, leaves 
him but few of the worries that beset the Foreign 
Minister of a great empire or of a small Balkan 
state. But in times of stress he must have two 
qualities: first, the ability to visualize a given 
problem clearly; second, the capacity to state the 
problem, state his views, rationalize the policy he 
plans to pursue, and do all this in a way to carry 
at least reasonable conviction to the American 
public. “‘Muddling through” may be well enough 
in Great Britain where at least certain basic policies - 
are so well established and so consistently followed 
by statesmen of every shade of political thought 
that temporary obscurities in policy are forgiven. 
But in the United States the basic lines are not yet 
set. No permanent or accepted verdict has been 
given on imperialism, on colonial expansion, on 
trade following the flag. The Monroe Doctrine and 
Washington’s Farewell Address are our only guiding 
lights, and they at best illuminate a very small and 
indistinct field. Each Administration has to work 
out its own policies. 

Secretary Kellogg, with all his legal ability and 
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his manifest honesty and desire to do the right 
thing, has not even “muddled through.” He has 
“muddled into” several confused situations. It is 
not clear to us nor, we believe, to many millions of 
others what he is driving at in Nicaragua. Should 
anyone be skeptical as to this view, let him but 
look at the mass of foreign cartoons printed in the 
most conservative papers of capitals as far apart 
as Berlin, Buenos Aires, and Paris. Each one is 
uncomplimentary and each gives a different in- 
terpretation to the “strangling act.” Our Mexican 
relations are another case in point. What policy 
is the Secretary pursuing? Does he intend to force 
his demands on Mexico? Will he arbitrate? Does he 
hope for a revolution which will bring into power a 
Government more friendly to the United States? 
Does he contemplate permanent antagonism be- 
tween the two nations? Has he any regard for human 
evolution struggling for expression, or is he blind 
to all but doubtful legal contracts? We don’t know 
nor, we believe, does he. And this is the crux of 
our criticism. With Secretary Hughes, whether one 
agreed with him or not, at least there was the feeling 
that a first-class brain had dissected the problem. 
He stated his case clearly and he commanded a 
respectful hearing. Secretary Kellogg does neither. 

In justice to the Secretary it is but fair to point 
out that he is heavily handicapped by his nervous 
temperament and physical disabilities. But these 
infirmities, unfortunate as they are, should not be 
reflected in public policy. No, Secretary Kellogg 
may well find other niches of usefulness to fill; but 
a stronger, steadier hand is needed in the Depart- 
ment of State. 


The Senate Vindicates Mr. Dawes 


HE pitiful impotence of the Senate to cope 

with a filibuster during the closing days of the 
sixty-ninth Congress could be presented before 
the court of public opinion as exhibits A, B, C, 
and so on down to Z — prov- 
ing the justice of Vice President 
Dawes’ contention that the 
rules of the Upper House must 
be changed. The Senate had 
before it important business, 
much of it noncontroversial in 
character. There were nomina- 
tions to be confirmed, relief 
measures to be passed, and, 
above all, the Second General 
Deficiencies bill to be voted, enabling Uncle Sam 
to meet his obligations like an honest man. All 
this and much more was left undone simply be- 
cause a small group of interested Senators decided 
to block the discussion of two particular bills. In 
accomplishing their purpose they left the Govern- 
ment without funds to pay its soldiers. 





To Senator David A. Reed of Pennsylvania goes 
the largest credit for maintaining the filibuster, 
and we doubt if there are many who will applaud 
his action, with the possible exception of a few in- 
terested persons in Pennsylvania who joined with 
him in hoping that Jim Reed’s investigating com- 
mittee would not have a chance to probe too far 
into Mr. Vare’s “zero” wards. Protest as he may 
that his hostility to the resolution extending the 
life of this committee was not based upon those 
considerations, there are few who will be moved 
by his denial. For in the last hours of Congress, 
when the Missouri Senator and several others an- 
nounced that they would withdraw their resolution 
under perfectly reasonable circumstances, Senator 
Reed again uttered the phrase which should, more 
than any other, live after him as a reminder of his 
1926-27 Senatorial career: “I object.” 

From all this ineptitude, Mr. Dawes emerges 
with a greatly increased prestige. The country has 
had an object lesson in the very faults in Senate 
procedure which he criticized two years ago in his 
inaugural address and which both the Senate and 
the country pooh-poohed and belittled. Time and 
the Senate have justified every one of his criticisms. 
Mr. Dawes was right, and the rest of us were wrong. 
What are we going to do about it? 

In another way Mr. Dawes has performed the 
unprecedented sour de force of translating the polite 
obscurity of the Vice Presidential office into a 
medium for constructive political diplomacy. Where 
others failed to organize Senatorial forces for legis- 
lative codperation or to smooth out differences or 
conflicts, Mr. Dawes, with his brilliance, force, 
color, and profound horse sense, succeeded. Few 
Vice Presidents have ever completed half a term 
of office with a record of such accomplishment. 
There are plenty of American citizens who are 
ready and willing to join a “Dawes for President 
Club.” Perhaps they will have the chance to do so. 

In passing, it might be well to call attention to 
our old friend, the Norris Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Had it passed the House, as it has thrice 
passed the Senate, many of the woes of the last 
session might have been avoided. As with Dawes, 
time is Senator Norris’ greatest vindicator. 


Legendary Lawrence 


OMANCE has woven about the character of 
Col. Thomas Edward Lawrence the super- 
human qualities of an almost legendary figure. 
Lawrence, a young archeological student in his mid- 
dle twenties, rejected for the army in 1915 upon 
grounds of physical disability, entered government 
service upon a different sort of commission, organ- 
ized the unruly tribes of Arabia into an efficient 
British fighting unit, and earned for himself the 
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title of “the uncrowned king of Arabia.” Since 1918, 
the legend of Lawrence has gone marching on. He 
has been reported in turn as having refused a 
Victoria Cross, the rank of major general, a high 
commissionership to one of the British mandates in 
Asia Minor, and numerous other honors. Instead, 
we are told, he has hidden himself away as a private, 
first in the aviation service, and now in the tank 
corps in India. Whatever the whole truth may be 
about Lawrence’s postwar activities, the secrecy 
with which he surrounds himself has aroused a tre- 
mendous public interest in his Arabian adventures. 
His own story, some 300,000 words in length, is be- 
ing issued both in England and in America this 
month, and will be for sale to a very limited public. 
The final British price for the edition of 150 copies 
has not been announced; in this country, however, 
where but ten copies are for sale, the figure will be 
$20,000 each. 

To the best of our knowledge, this constitutes a 
new high so far as the list price for a new book is 
concerned. The figure is not fixed as an indication of 
the book’s value, but simply, as the publishers 
frankly announce, because Colonel Lawrence de- 
sires to protect the English edition from being 
pirated in the United States. An expurgated edition 
will be issued soon to satisfy the general demand. 

The appearance of the Lawrence book at this 
stupendous figure only emphasizes the need for 
giving adequate protection here to foreign-published 
books. While this country remains outside the copy- 
right union, no foreign book can be protected from 
piratical distribution in the United States, and of 
course the author can collect nothing from the sale 
of a work so published. A protest has recently been 
signed by a group of well-known persons against the 
pirating of | as Joyce’s “Ulysses.” This lengthy 
novel, published abroad, has been refused entrance 
to the United States, though the book has enjoyed a 
surreptitious sale here. That it is now being pub- 
lished serially without compensation to Joyce seems 
manifest injustice. Although the sixty-ninth Con- 
gress adjourned without taking action upon the 
Perkins and Vestal bills which are designed to cor- 
rect the present situation, its successor may 
straighten out the technicalities which have kept 
them buried in committee and bring the United 
States into the International Copyright Union. It 
is time that adequate protection were offered 
foreign authors in the United States, where now 
the pirates prey. 


Let the Old Cat Die 
aa: the President vetoed the McNary-Haugen 


bill, we have not seen a single effort made to 
meet his veto message, point for point, in the dig- 
nified language of economics. On the contrary, the 
only comments which proponents of the measure 





have mustered the courage to utter have been such 
generalizations as “‘reactionary speech,” “ought to 
have given the bill a chance,” “only destructive,” 
and so on. These prove nothing in an argument 
where vital economic principles are at stake. In 
support of the President, however, has come the 
Food Research Institute of Stanford University, 
California — certainly as conscientious and sound 
an authority on such a question as any legislator 
could wish. In its “‘Wheat Studies,’ Numbers Four 
and Five, Volume III, both written before the Presi- 
dential veto, it analyzes with meticulous care, not 
only the operating problems and economic conse- 
quences of the act as applied to wheat, but also 
the relation of the act to the present tariff of forty- 
two cents per bushel on wheat. We recommend 
these studies most heartily to any of our readers 
who still cling to the notion that the McNary- 
Haugen bill would have been other than an eventual 
calamity to the farmer. We also suggest that until 
sound economic arguments are advanced in favor 
of the bill by authorities who have both the ex- 
perience and knowledge to command a hearing, it 
be forgotten as a piece of unfortunate legislation 
begotten from the real distress of harassed farmers, 
but none the less unsound and happily laid to rest 
by the Presidential veto. 


Making Democracy Safe for 
Undergraduates 


bay college students govern themselves or 
shall they be ruled by more or less happy 
faculties, gloomy deans, overseers, members of the 
corporation, and campus cops? A nice question 
which might be phrased differently — “When is 
democracy safe for undergraduates?” In all prob- 
ability the answer is “Never.” Safety is not democ- 
racy’s strong point. Self-government is a noble thing; 
it satisfies a certain mystical longing; it builds up 
self-respect; but no one has ever claimed that it 
moved always in the right direction or that it did 
not explode occasionally into what are known to 
commentators as “lamentable excesses.” The prob- 
lem, particularly where seething, simmering youth 
is concerned, is to strike a balance, a mean, giving 
youth the chance to govern itself up to a certain 
point, at which the maturer judgment of experience 
must step in with a determining voice. 

Princeton undergraduates have been suffering 
lately because the faculty ruled that they could not 
own and operate automobiles while at the univer- 
sity. The faculty observed that the automobile 
constituted both a temptation to dalliance and a 
centrifugal force. Therefore, many innocent and 
campus-haunting young men have been torn by 
stern authority from their blameless flivvers, and 
many youthful voices are raised in sad moaning. 
At Harvard, recently, youth emerged from a 
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theatre on Harvard Square and — no one knows 
quite how — one thing led to another, and all of a 
sudden a crowd of respectable young Americans 
were having their heads cracked by the Hibernian 
batons of the Cambridge police force and waking 
up in the cooler. 

At Yale, a freshman class, every once in a while, 
decides to express its soul and the urge of spring 
by dropping its crockery on the heads of the New 
Haven dourgeoisie. Similar incidents occur here and 
there, wherever young men gather. together in 
large numbers for the alleged purpose of acquiring 
book learning. Student councils are hardly com- 
petent to enforce disciplinary measures. Their 
function is to advise the authorities concerning the 
undergraduate point of view, much as shop com- 
mittees in a manufacturing plant express the atti- 
tude of a group of fellow employees. 

The undergraduate, like the employee, is a tran- 
sient beneficiary of an institution, established by 
other men’s devotion, brains, and capital. For the 
moment he is an important factor in the life of that 
institution, and he is entitled to express both his 
personal preferences and his ideas as to its proper 
management. But in an American university he is 
getting more than he gives. His tuition pays for only 
a small part of the accumulated benefits which he 
enjoys. The business of safeguarding those benefits, 
of protecting future generations of undergraduates, 
rests with trustees whose responsibilities he only 
dimly appreciates. The youthful, radical under- 
graduate cries out loudly against control; freedom 
is his watchword. Nothing is more important to 
him than the present; zow is the vital moment, 
toward which the ages have slowly worked. This 
is understandable and proper, but experience sees 
it as not even remotely true. 

We like to see young men in love with liberty 
and life; we do not weep when their whirligig minds 
and leaping spirits effervesce, when they kick over 
the traces and cavort down Main Street. But we 
trust that they will never govern our universities 
or that they will never be given an utterly free hand 
in governing themselves. Someone must always 
govern them — for the sake of their successors. 


Far Below Keuka’s Waters 


OVERNORS would do well to follow the sane 
example of New York’s Al Smith, who has 
small patience with those Solons who clutter up 
the statute book with trivial legislation. As a case 
in point, he has recently vetoed a bill providing that 
in Lake Keuka a fishing line may have not to exceed 
seven leaders and on each leader not to exceed three 
triple hooks. This, he argues, is a matter for the 
Conservation Department of the State to regulate 
rather than for its Legislature to embalm in law. 
In his veto message, he spoke with that large good 


sense which makes him so refreshing and effective 
a figure in public life. He said: 


It is not sufficiently important to the State of 
New York or its conservation policy whether or not 
in a given lake there may be an extra hook on a fish- 
ing line. Nevertheless, the time and money of the 
people of the State of New York are both used up 
in the passage of an amendment to the law that 
will enable our citizens to put an extra hook on a 
fishing line in Lake Keuka. 

To my mind the thing seems so silly that I am 
unable to bring myself into a position where I can 
accept the bill. I am entirely unwilling to glut up the 
statute books, pay the necessary money for printing 
and advertising the amended law, and add to what 
ought to be a simple rule or regulation the dignity 
and majesty of law. If this is a desirable thing to do, 
let the Conservation Commissioner do it. There is 
nothing before me that indicates in the slightest 
degree that the fish will bite any better when the 
extra hook is added to the line by law. 


Summer in the Air 


ete may well look forward to an uncertain 
summer. Legislation to curb air pirates and 
regulate proper licensing and policing of broad- 
casting was duly enacted by Congress, but in the 
final filibustering shuffle during which not a Senator 
and only the presiding officer of the Senate acquired 
any glory, the measure providing the wherewithal 
to pay the salaries and other expenses of the Radio 
Commission died an inglorious death with the Gen- 
eral Deficiencies bill. In addition, only three of the 
five radio commissioners nominated by the Presi- 
dent were confirmed, wherefore two, if they are to 
function at all, must function, not only without pay, 
but without assurance of office after December 
next. The situation makes for a nice legal mess which 
we hope, in the interest of our “friends of the radio 
audience,” may be satisfactorily tided over by the 
makeshift arrangement which Secretary Hoover is 
proposing in the Department of Commerce. 

By way of greeting, the new Radio Commission 
may have as one of its first jobs the question of 
whether or not to grant a license to station WDEBS. 
In the interests of clarity it might be well to explain 
that this station is to be dedicated by a group of 
well-known radical citizens to the memory of 
Eugene V. Debs. Why? Because “the country needs 
at least one powerful voice of criticism and warning, 
of peace and progress. That voice will be the voice 
of WDEBS.” We hope the commission will grant 
a license to this new station, but we also hope that 
the wave length assigned will be such as to make 
the problem of its tuning out very, very simple. 
We have trained ourselves to endure bedtime stories 
and stock-market summaries, but the radio worm 
turns at the thought of listening to high-minded 
radicals saving the country through a fog of static. 
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The Negro Enfranchised Again 


HE Supreme Court has handed down of 
late few decisions more important than its 
ruling that the Texas Primary Law is in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment and there- 
fore unconstitutional. The Texas statute provided, 
among other things, that “In no event shall a 
negro be eligible to participate in a Democratic 
party election held in the State of Texas, and should 
a negro vote in the Democratic primary election 
such a ballot shall be void, and election officials 
are herein directed to throw out such ballot and 
not count the same.” 
In his opinion, as quoted by the New York Times, 
Justice Holmes went directly to the root of the 
whole matter: 


“The important question is whether the statute 
can be sustained. But although we state it as a 
question, the answer does not seem to us open to 
doubt. 

“We find it unnecessary to consider the Fifteenth 
Amendment because it seems to us hard to imagine a 
more direct and obvious infringement of the Four- 
teenth. That amendment, while it applies to all, was 
passed, as we know, with a special intent to protect 
the blacks from discrimination against them.” He 
declared that the Fourteenth Amendment not only 
gave citizenship and the privileges of citizenship to 
persons of color, but it denied to any State the 
power to withhold from them the equal protection 
of the laws. 

““What is this but declaring that the law in the 
States shall be the same for the black as for the white; 
that all persons whether colored or white, shall 
stand equal before the laws of the States, and, in 
regard to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no dis- 
crimination shall be made against them by law be- 
cause of their color.’ 

“The statute of Texas in the teeth of the prohibition 
referred to, assumed to forbid negroes to take part in 
a primary election, the importance of which we have 
indicated, discriminating against them by the dis- 
tinction of color alone. 

“States may do a good deal of dually that it is 
difficult to believe rational, but there are limits, and 
it is too clear for extended argument that color 
cannot be made the basis of a statutory classification 
affecting the right set up in this case.” 


This ruling is a victory for fair dealing, for justice 
as well as law. One may be permitted to doubt if 
its effects will be more than theoretically valuable 
to negroes in the South who seek to express their 
preferences at the polls. It wipes an obviously un- 
Just discrimination off the statute books of a great 
State; it fails to provide any positive relief or pro- 
tection for negro voters. As long as the mentality 
of the Ku-Klux Klan governs the South, just so 





long the fear of negro domination will make it 
extremely unhealthy for negroes to attempt to 
vote in any important volume at either primary or 
final elections. This is regrettable, if you like, but 
it is true. The South, as a whole, gave up some time 
ago the “grandfather clauses” and other discrim- 
inatory legislation designed to bar negroes from 
the ballot box. In many instances — as in Texas — 
negroes were definitely disqualified from taking part 
in primary elections; but the South relied on the 
negro’s apathy and his fear of punishment effectually 
to remove him as a political factor. Now that the 
primary discriminations have been removed by 
the Supreme Court, the negro is free — theoretically 
— to vote at all elections. He will not do so. The 
white South is determined that he shall not, be the 
law what it may, and the white race controls and 
dominates the South. 

The importance of this decision is not so much in 
its practical effect toward enfranchising the negro 
as it is in its implications of Federal interest in and 
control of primary elections. We have come to 
regard primaries as purely the concern of a political 
party in a State. A party might be regarded as a 
kind of political club which is free to make its own 
rules and regulations governing its members and 
determining the qualifications of membership. 
There is no reason, from this standpoint, why a 
political party should not be organized in which 
membership or the right to vote its ticket at 
primaries should be reserved to red-haired men, or 
people whose names began with Z. Some justification 
for this sentiment has been found in the Supreme 
Court’s old decision on the Newberry case, which 
in effect disassociated a primary from a general 
election, holding that the conduct of the former 
was a State concern and of the latter a Federal. 

If, as this new decision on the Texas primary 
law seems to indicate, the Federal Government is 
concerned with the conduct of primary elections, 
we are faced with an entirely new procedure in such 
incidents as the primaries in Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania, for example, which nominated Messrs. 
Smith and Vare, respectively, as the Republican 
candidates for the Senatorial elections. 

Such Federal supervision is not, we feel, desirable. 
If the States are not competent to manage their 
own primaries, we might as well throw democracy 
into the ash can and elect a benevolent despot. 
The House or the Senate has every right to in- 
vestigate the election of one of its members, but 
there is no need or justification for either to stretch 
its jurisdiction over the conduct of so local a matter 
as the method of selecting candidates. If the laws 
of a State are Constitutional, let the State manage 
its own affairs under those laws without more 
snoopings or investigations by Congress. Otherwise, 
our Federal Government will degenerate into a 
kind of lay inquisition. 
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The False Cry of Imperialism 


By Henry Kittredge Norton 


HENEVER Washington finds it neces- 

W sary to send Marines into one or another 
of the Caribbean countries, cries of “Im- 
perialism!” fill the air. Denunciations come from 
a section of our own press. Scornful recrimination 
pervades the editorial columns of European and 


South American dai- 


which permits of the enjoyment of two balancing 
emotions at once, he would stick his tongue in his 
cheek and admire his own show. But, being a single- 
emotion man, he must forget the time, a few years 
back, when his crowd held the offices and them- 
selves called upon Uncle Sam to send Marines to 

protect their country 








lies. Vitriolic diatribes 
issue from the organs 
and the agents of the 
nonparticipating poli- 
ticians in the country 
concerned. 

So insistent is this 
clamor that it drowns 
out all rational con- 


Although THE INDEPENDENT has been steadfast in 
criticizing President Coolidge for his policy of virtual in- 
tervention in Nicaragua, the Editors are nevertheless 
pleased to present the accompanying defense of his 
policy. Mr. Norton, a well-known writer on foreign affairs, 
knows conditions in the Caribbean countries at first 
hand. While his argument in no way sways us from our 

position, we find it consistently interesting 


against revolution. 
That is just what his 
opponents are doing 
now. But there is a 
difference. When he 
does it, it is a sacred 
duty to preserve the 
life and independence 
of the country. When 








sideration of the im- 
mediate issue and sometimes troubles the conscience 
of citizens who, although they have confidence in 
their officials in general, begin to wonder if perhaps 
they are not in this instance betraying American 
principles. The reiteration of such catchwords as 
“Wall Street,” “international bankers,” “oil in- 
terests,” “fruit combine” produces further doubts, 
until the Administration in power seems always 
to be conducting the affair in direct opposition 
to most of the articulate opinion of the country. 
It is well to examine the sources of this hue and 
cry and to understand just what is back of the vo- 
ciferous charges. To do this it is desirable to con- 
sider the different groups of accusers separately 
and to appraise the motives which prompt them. 

First, there are the native politicians whose ac- 
tivities have been limited by the landing of the 
Marines. They see the hated “ Norteamericanos,” 
well armed, well disciplined, and disconcertingly 
efficient, landing on the shores of their devoted 
country, taking full charge wherever they go, dis- 
arming native rioters, putting things in their place, 
and quieting the fears of the populace. These things 
are to the local politician quite obviously infringe- 
ments on the sovereignty of his republic and 
constitute “militaristic intervention” by “the 
Colossus of the North.” 

The thwarted patriot plunges at once into a truly 
Latin American fury and fairly screams his de- 
nunciations of American “imperialism.” With 


strident voice he calls the citizens of the other 
American republics to witness the aggression of 
the United States and strains his soul in warnings 
to them of their danger from this same 
militarism.” 

If he were of that more stolid temperament 


“Yankee 


his opponents do it, 
it becomes high treason and a true patriot must 
work himself into an agony of protest. 

After the aria from the thwarted revolutionist 
comes the chorus from the prophets of Latinism 
in the other southern republics. Every country from 
Mexico to Chile has its members in this chorus. 
Even such comparatively settled nations as Argen- 
tina and Uruguay are not exempt. The ostensible 
purpose of these prophets is the defense of the old 
Spanish culture against the rising tide of North 
American materialism. As in other battles, the best 
defense is a vigorous attack, and their monotonous 
fire grows to a concentrated bombardment when- 
ever the landing of Marines in some Caribbean 
country supplies visible proof of the imperialism 
of the United States. 


HOSE who devote their energies to denun- 
ciation of the Yankees thus win a measure of 
prominence which we should not begrudge them. 
Their lucubrations would count for little if it were 
not for a certain following they obtain among 
sincere people who have no opportunity to hear 
a less fevered interpretation of the activities of the 
United States. Such a following is fertile ground 
for the sowing of hostility toward the American 
people. 
Regrettable as is this fact, it is probable that 
Uncle Sam can do nothing but smile sadly and 
bear it. He knows that his record justifies his ac- 


tions, and that the saner and more responsible ele- 


ments in all of the Latin republics refuse to get 
excited. The reason is evident. If Uncle Sam. 
were actuated by the aggressive motives which his 
critics ascribe to him, there is no reason on earth 
why he should not long since have set his southern 
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boundaries along the Panama Canal, or even fur- 
ther south. There is no power which could stop 
him if that were his will. 

That the boundaries of the United States are 
practically where they were at the close of the 
Mexican War, although twice since that time this 
country has been in full war panoply, is conclusive 
evidence of its determination to respect the terri- 
tories of its southern neighbors. The numerous 
occasions upon which it has landed its Marines 
on their soil have arisen from their own turbulent 
politics and their inability at such times to pre- 
serve any semblance of order or to discharge their 
international obligations. And, invariably, when 
the necessity for the presence of the Marines has 
passed, they have been withdrawn and the country 
turned back to its reconstituted authorities. This 
record is unique in the annals of international rela- 
tions, and quietly but effectively refutes the fanciful 
and extravagant arguments of those in the southern 
republics who seek to make capital out of our al- 
leged imperialism. 


IKE an antiphony to the Latin American chorus 
of diatribe comes the charge of imperialism 
from the European press. The motive behind this 
criticism is so obvious that even garnishing it with 
reflections upon our “hypocrisy” and “insincerity” 
fails to give it much weight. The Europeans find 
fault with us because we are rich, because we have 
a desire to remain so, because we refuse to pay for 
the war, and for various other reasons. But, above 
all, they find fault with us because we differ from 
them as to the morality of their brand of imperial- 
ism, and we have not always concealed our con- 
viction that such imperialism was reprehensible: 
After diligent search their cleverest advocates 
have failed to find any reason why we should not 
be rich, why we should not remain so, and why 
we should pay for the war. They have advanced 
many specious arguments, but so far these have 
failed to carry conviction. This is irritating and 
results in a desire to weight the scales of judgment 
with any material that comes to hand, however 
spurious its value. Hence, they seize upon our im- 
perialism, deck it out in the trappings of their 
own brand, and hold us up to scorn and ridicule 
on its account. It is a transparent device and serves 
only to embitter their people against us. They will 
accomplish more in the desired direction when they 
have adopted our practice of withdrawing our 
forces when their task is done. So far they have 
never even tried that. When European troops march 
in, their practice is to stay until more powerful 
forces drive them out. Thus does their imperialism 
differ from ours. 
When the press of Latin America and Europe 
thus assails us, we can do little more than ignore 
their missiles until they tire of throwing them. 








Attacks at home are more aggravating. These come 
in part from zealous doctrinaires whose peculiar 
political theology usually combines a supreme de- 
sire to interfere with their neighbors at home with 
a dogma that our neighbors across an imaginary 
line have a sacred right to go to perdition in their 
own way regardless of the consequences to them- 
selves, to us, and to other countries. 

It is this group which is most bitter in its ar- 
raignment of the State Department whenever it 
is called upon to restrain the forces of disorder 
among a neighboring people whose efforts to operate 
a governmental system for which they have no 
tradition, experience, or training ends in utter 
breakdown. Our zealots are profuse with their 
insinuations of the sinister influence of “big in- 
terests,” “high finance,” and “Wall Street bank- 
ers.” And it matters not what the issue involved, 
each verse leads up to the fortissimo refrain, 
“Hands off!” 

The seeker for facts in the Caribbean countries 
finds no evidence there of fear of Wall Street’s 
financial domination. Their peoples want, not less 
money and less economic development, but more. 
Never a voice is raised against American finance. 
The complaint against American interference is 
closely confined to the politicians, and their ob- 
jection is not to American money, but to American 
restriction of their nefarious activities. 

Another vigorous and unrestrained domestic 
voice in the chorus of “imperialism” is the opposi- 
tion press. This is particularly noticeable when 
that opposition happens to be Democratic. The 
spokesmen of that party are still to some extent 
under the impression that their Jeffersonian democ- 
racy, their Bryanian anti-imperialism, and their 
Wilsonian self-determination preclude their ap- 
proval of any such proceedings as landing Marines 
on the shores of a Caribbean republic. Hence, their 
sonorous condemnation whenever a Republican 
Administration orders such a landing. 


- TNFORTUNATELY for their theory, the record 
is against them. It was Wilson who sent General 
Crowder to Havana to bring order into the chaos 
of Cuban politics. It was Wilson who sent the Ma- 
rines to Haiti. It was Wilson who a year later set 
up an American military government in Santo 
Domingo. And it was the arch-anti-imperialist 
Bryan himself who, as Secretary of State, made 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty with Nicaragua, the 
most “imperialistic” of our dealings in the Carib- 
bean, if such dealings be imperialistic. Whatever 
the true character of our policy toward these minor 
republics, it has been as consistently followed by 
the Democrats as the Republicans, and the parties 
must share the credit or the blame for its results. 
It is in this unanimity that the doubting citizen 
may find his reassurance. (Continued on page 324) 
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Whither Germany? | 
Two Ends Discuss with the Middle the Possibility 
of Coming Together Upon a United Policy 


DO not want you to suppose,” said the Social- 


By Hugh F. Spender 


Herr X, whose name I must not reveal, did not 


«ce 
| ist Deputy who was escorting me around 
the Reichstag last December, “that all Ger- 
mans think as I do. I believe that the great majority 
of my countrymen do, that they really want to 
make it up with the French, and to have done with 
war for all time. But there are others, as we know 
from hearing their views in the Reichstag, who still 


resemble the typical die-hard. He was small and 
rather fat, with tortoise-shell spectacles and a very 
bald head. Altogether, he had a rather benevolent 
look. When he heard that I was writing for an in- 
ternational paper published in America, he shook 
me warmly by the hand. 

“We know your paper very well in Germany,” 


believe in blood and iron and 
who think that the only hope 
for Germany’s future lies in 
quiet and deliberate preparation 
for another war. They want to 
regain what Germany has lost; 
they hate the idea of paying 
reparations year after year, and 
they are crazy for colonies. They 
look forward to the day when, 
by sheer force of numbers, the 
German people, aided by the 
organizing and scientific spirit 
of their industrialists and chem- 
ists, will have their revenge and 
finally crush their enemies. As 
I was telling you, it is these 
people of the hard-shelled mili- 
tant type into whose hands the 
French militarists play when a 
young French officer disturbs 
the peace of a Rhineland town. 
You can’t imagine what mate- 
rial the Germersheim incident 





Does Germany want an- 
other war? From informal 
interviews with representa- 
tive members of opposing 
factions in Germany, the 
author, special foreign cor- 
respondent for the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, 
draws a composite summary 
of Socialist and Nationalist 
opinion which gives these con- 
trasting views as to the tem- 
per of the country. ‘‘ My 
countrymen... really 


want to make it up with 
the French, and to have 
done with war for all time,’’ 


says the Socialist. But the 


Nationalist: ‘‘ If driven to 
it, Germany will fight again, 
and her cause will be so 
obviously just next time 
that I can’t see anyone 


helping France”’ 


he said, “and respect it because 
it tries to get at the truth and 
put things objectively. That is 
the great task the United States 
has to perform; only an Amer- 
ican can view the situation im- 
partially. President Wilson really 
tried to do so, and if he had had 
his way with his fourteen points, 
there would have been a better 
peace treaty. We do not forget 
in Germany that the United 
States was the one victorious 
country to get nothing out of 
the war. It had the sense to 
withdraw its soldiers from the 
Rhineland. The United States 
gave Germany a chance to 
breathe again, for when we were 
down and out, with the French 
trying to strangle the life out 
of us in the Ruhr, what was it 
but the intervention of the Amer- 
ican bankers that stopped that 








afforded for our Nationalist press 





game and gave us the means to 





in Germany. Why can’t you,” 

and the Socialist Deputy turned on me almost 
fiercely, ‘get rid of the occupation? Do you think 
it is to the interest of your former allies, the French, 
to keep alive the war spirit in Germany?” 

The question was, of course, rhetorical. But I 
could not help remarking that violent denuncia- 
tions in the German press were likely to play into 
the hands of the French militarists and prolong 
the occupation. My Socialist friend looked at me 
pityingly. “I am surprised to hear you say that,” 
he said. “Are German feelings never to be con- 
sidered? But I see that no one can really under- 
stand what the occupation means to Germany. 
Come and see my friend Herr X. He will tell you 
some things that will startle you.” 


get on our feet again?” 
_ At this moment the Socialist Deputy looked at 
me with a discreet smile. It was as if he had said, 
“There, you see, you have found our friend the 
Nationalist in a more reasonable mood than I had 
expected.” 

“You mean, then,” I said, “that we must look 
to the United States to save Europe from its own 
follies? That is a rather tall order.” 

“But you don’t think,” said Herr X, ‘“‘that the 
United States would have taken the trouble to 
provide the Dawes Plan and to pour money into 
Germany for reconstruction purposes if it intended 
to disinterest itself in Europe? You don’t suppose 
that the Government of the United States would 
send its experts, generals, and admirals over to 
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Geneva to talk about disarmament if it did not 
intend that something should be done? The Allies 
would never have won the war without America, 


and I tell you plainly that there is only one way 


by which enduring peace will come to Europe, and 
that is by the United States continuing to take 
an interest in the old Continent. If that peace is 
to come,” added the Nationalist sharply, “the 
Treaty of Versailles has to be liquidated. We Ger- 
mans never accepted it; we were forced to sign it 
by the threat of continuing the blockade. That 
gives you no moral right to force it on us. More- 
over, if Germany rises to her feet again, you won’t 
be able to do so. 

“Perhaps you would like to know,” continued 
Herr X, “just what has to be done if there is to be 
peace in Europe. When I spoke just now of the 
United States as likely to play an important part 
in all this — it will do so in spite of itself — I 
meant what I said. The United States has too 
much to lose on this side to allow Europe to drift 
into war again. 

“My Socialist friend here has no doubt been 
telling you that we German Nationalists don’t 
count, and that nearly all Germans share his sickly 
sentiments about not fighting again and such non- 
sense. We don’t want to fight for the sake of fight- 
ing, but don’t you believe what my friend says. 
If driven to it, Germany will fight again, and her 
cause will be so obviously just next time that I 
can’t see anyone helping France. You think you 
can prevent us from arming. I venture to think 
not. I am not going to tell you how we could arm. 
I would simply remind you that no nation passion- 
ately desiring to be free and smarting under a sense 
of bitter injustice at being robbed of her most cher- 
ished possessions has failed in a war of liberation.” 

“But what do you want?” I asked. “You have 
not, I hope, forgotten that Germany has just signed 
a treaty pledging her solemn word not to violate 
the western frontiers, as laid down in the Treaty 
of Versailles?” 


fb my surprise Herr X nodded assent. “We do 
not assert,” he said with a bitter laugh, “that 
we won the war. We are prepared to surrender 
something. For myself I do not see any reason why 
we should fight for Alsace-Lorraine, although some 
day I believe Alsace, which is essentially German, 
will be converted into a neutral state. But the oc- 
cupation must end. I am no believer in the League 
of Nations, but now that we have been invited into 
it on equal terms, if it is to have any meaning for 
us at all, France and England can obviously no 
longer keep their troops on our territory. Person- 
ally, I almost wish they would, for the occupation 
is having an immensely bracing effect on the flabby 
spirit of my countrymen today. Still I don’t want 
war. It’s a foolish game if you can get what you 





want without it, and it’s always a setback to busi- 
ness, in addition.” 

“No sensible man will deny,” I said, “that the 
occupation should end. But since you admit that 
you lost the war, you do not, I suppose, object to 
paying reparations?” 


GAIN Herr X’s answer startled me. “No,” he 
said, “not in moderation. If we had won the 

war, we should have asked for a very large sum. 
We both demanded and got reparations in 1870. 
So that we cannot deny that the principle is in itself 
a right one. But you can’t suippose that Germany 
will go on paying tribute indefinitely to our former 
enemies. Obviously,” he said, “the total must be 
fixed at a reasonable figure. The maximum demand 
of £125,000,000 sterling is a fantastic sum. I am 
a business man,” he added, “as well as a National- 
ist. I know that if we are expected to pay our former 
enemies, they hope to get out of us what they have 
to pay America. That is their form of reparation. 
It is a form of payment which expresses the fact 
that the United States won the war. I am not sure,” 
he said, ‘“‘that we oughtn’t to get together and wipe 
out our debt on this side of the Atlantic. If there 
is anything owing from Europe to the United States 
after that, we will take on that debt, for we don’t 


-deny that we lost the war.” 


My Socialist friend did not appear to like this 
solution of the debt question. He murmured some- 
thing about a united front against the United States 
being very ill advised, but Herr X did not appear 
to hear him and proceeded. 

“I believe that our interests in Europe are iden- 
tical,” he said, “and such a solution of the debt 
question would give dramatic expression to that 
idea. Now for the answer to the rest of your ques- 
tion as to how enduring peace can be obtained in 
Europe. Obviously, the Polish Corridor can’t re- 
main. How would the Americans like a strip of 
territory running through the State of New York 
held by a foreign country? Or what would the Eng- 
lish say to the Swedes or Danes occupying a corridor 
running from Yorkshire to the Bristol Channel 


-with a British port at the end under a foreign com- 


missioner? The idea of cutting Prussia in two is 
absurd and ridiculous. To be deprived of eighty 
per cent of our coal mines and valuable territory 
in Upper Silesia is bad enough; but that we should 
have to ask the leave of the Poles to pass from East 
to West Prussia is intolerable.” 

“TI hope,” said my Socialist friend, “that this 
will admit of a pacific solution.” But Herr X waved 
him aside impatiently. 

““There may be ways of compensating the Poles,” 
he said, “‘but a settlement of the Corridor question 
can’t wait indefinitely. We do not want to be on 
bad terms with our neighbors. Our relations with 
Russia are much improved.” (Continued on page 324) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
The Congressional Will Goes to Probate 


I find very little to crow over in behalf of 
the Administration. The expiring days of 
the sixty-ninth Congress brought less in the way 
of concrete accomplishment than even the most 
dismal prophets of December were able to forecast. 
The act that worried the President most was the 
inclusion in the Naval Appropriations bill of a 
small item for construction of the three cruisers 
left over from the 1924 program of which the author- 
ization would have expired July 1. The amount 
of money was so small that it did not matter in 
the slightest. It was the principle of the thing. 
When, in the first place, it looked as if the President 
had been sustained in his stand by two votes in 
the House, he might have left well enough alone; 
but instead he went out of his way to magnify the 
differences between himself and the Congressional 
leaders until an out-and-out show-down was neces- 
sary. And in that show-down he was badly defeated. 
The cruiser vote in the House was a real victory 
for Nick Longworth, and all except those who fre- 
quent the fireside of “Miss Alice” will predict 
a renewed boom for his Presidential ambitions. 
Whether or not Mrs. Longworth confides these 
thoughts to her husband, the Speaker, she has told 
even the less intimate of her acquaintances that 
she has no great desire to see him lodged in the 
White House. 

Longworth, however, has played his cards ex- 
tremely well during this session. In the one supreme 
test of his influence he emerged victorious, and that 
was quite enough to set him marching confidently 
along in the seventieth Congress. It proves sig- 
nificant to note that control of the House now rests 
in the hands of three men: Longworth, Floor Leader 
John Q. Tilson, and Chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee Bertrand H. Snell. Longworth dominates 
this group to such an extent that, for this session 
at least, he has restored the Speaker’s office nearly 
to the influence it boasted under Uncle Joe Cannon. 

It was the way this 


I OOKING back over the record of the session 


renominated by his colleagues, cleverly called a 
meeting of the steering committee the next day 
when the session had fagged out and there was no 
longer anything for it to decide. 

So even if “Miss Alice” is not pushing her hus- 
band toward the White House, he will bear watch- 
ing. He already has an imposing list of speaking 
engagements for the summer, extending from Bos- 
ton to Minneapolis and perhaps farther West. I 
remember once overhearing him lay down the law 
to Mr. Mellon, saying: “You may be a good Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but I know my job as Speaker 
of the House.”’ Next year with a more recalcitrant 
Congress he will be the sole obstacle in the way 
of complete rout for everything the Administration 
stands for, and I can hear him tell Mr. Coolidge: 
“You may be a good President, but I’m Speaker 
of the House and the Republicans are going to do so 
and so.” In the next Congress, with the Senate 
under the control of neither party and with Long- 
worth sitting on the lid in the House, it is easy to 
see what a factor he can become. Of the politicians 
who will emerge from the sixty-ninth Congress 
with an appreciably better rating than they had 
at its opening, first honors must go to Longworth, 
Dawes, and Jim Reed of Missouri. 

If in the short session just passed Mr. Coolidge 
received many hard knocks and few bouquets, 
there is no telling into just what the McNary- 
Haugen veto will develop. The political thermom- 
eter will not register the heat engendered by this 
veto until the Congressmen can return home and 
pass along by word of mouth their innermost senti- 
ments toward Mr. Coolidge. Not one of them, in 
this scene of petty crimes and misdemeanors, dares 
to come out openly and support Lowden or any 
other candidate, despite the Legislatures at home. 

Of course the veto produced an immediate boom 
for the Lowden stock and a temporary falling off 
in the credit of Mr. Coolidge, but where the 
fluctuation will eventually strike a balance not 

even the hardiest of 








triumvirate went about 


Washington’s dopesters 
dares prophesy openly. 


ordering legislative 
procedure, without con- 
sulting the steering 
committee, that pro- 
voked the only feeble 
flame of opposition 
when the Republicans 
held their caucus last 
month. But the Speaker, 
after he had been 


The departed sixty-ninth Congress left two im- 
portant legacies to the Administration, thinks our 
Washington correspondent: the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the power of Nicholas Longworth, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The first is still 
of undetermined significance — the effects of the 
Presidental veto are yet to be fully decided. But the 
influence which Speaker Longworth built up for him- 
self in the *‘ fighting sixty-ninth’’ is not to be taken 

too lightly 


Along about the middle 
of May the sap of discon- 
tent should begin to stir 
and the anti-Coolidge 
fireworks, instead of 
going off sporadically, 
may assume the dimen- 
sions of a formidable 
barrage. 
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“PURE CINEMA” 


The Screen, Forsaking the Customs of the Stage, Nourishes a Set of Traditions all Its 
Own in Attempting Three-Dimensional Results through a Two-Dimensional Medium 


know — or pretend to know — more than the mere lay vocabu- 

lary of the cinema, as to just what the movies are getting at 
anyway. The line between “good” pictures and “‘bad” has now be- 
come so pronounced that the latter frankly serve no higher purpose 
than that of financing the failures of the former. The moviegoing 
public, taken as an entity, knows little and cares less about “cinema 
dynamics,” “camera angles,” the color values of black and white, the 
relations between line and mass, or theories of composition. It has 
heard the critics talk of “‘pure theatre,” but the fact that there may 
be such a thing as “pure cinema” has not interested it. Therefore, it 
remains for those who talk the language to consider the direction of 
the wind in this mightily precocious industry — to see if perchance it 
may not blow in a new art. Many of the trade phrases are little more 
than so many words in import, but what they are endeavoring to 
label are the developments in motion photography which have al- 
ready come perilously close, in a few isolated instances, to projecting 
the three visual] dimensions upon a two-dimensional surface. This third 
dimension, the effect of depth or distance, has been most strikingly at- 
tained by the comparatively simple use of that branch of trick pho- 
tography known as “camera angles.” The following illustrations are 
by no means inclusive; but they are at least typical of the march of 
a few stalwarts into the realm of pure cinema. 


P[Nesow- has been a vast amount of controversy among those who 





AS PUPPETS ON STRINGS 


KNIGHTS IN “ SIEGFRIED*’ PASS IN SOLEMN PROCES- 
SIONAL THROUGH A SCENE FOR THE EYE ALONE 





COMPOSED IN MOVEMENT — PIGMENTED IN BLACK AND WHITE 


DUDLEY MURPHY AND FERNAND LEGER COLLABORATED IN MAKING “ LE BALLET MECANIQUE,” A DRAMA OF WHICH THE PLOT IS MOTION, THE 
NARRATION LIGHT AND SHADOW, AND THE CONSEQUENCE, PROOF THAT THE CAMERA IS CAPABLE OF EXPRESSING EMOTION IN THE ABSTRACT 
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STATIC SCENE 


IN THE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS 
PAGE THE HAND OF THE STAGE MAN- 
AGER IS CLEARLY DEFINED — SKILLFUL 
BUT CONVENTIONALLY: SCHOOLED. 
THIS SETTING FROM ‘* WHEN KNIGHT- 
HOOD WAS IN FLOWER "’ .MIGHT SERVE 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS FOR “DIE 
MEISTERSINGER * ALMOST WITHOUT A 
CHANGE 


SPOTLIGHT ! 


ONLY BY MOVING THE CAMERA CLOSER TO THE DOORWAY IN THE BACK- 

GROUND OF THE PICTURE ABOVE AND PICKING IT OUT IN A GLARE OF LIGHT 

IS VARIETY ATTEMPTED. THE EYE OF THE OBSERVER IS STILL KEPT IN THE 
ORCHESTRA STALLS AND HIS INDIVIDUAL APPROACH IS FORBIDDEN 


LINE AND MASS 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS BROKE A LITTLE APART FROM THE ACCEPTED TRADITIONS 

OF THE THEATRE IN ‘‘ ROBIN HOOD" IN SO FAR AS HE ACHIEVED A MASS, A 

VOLUME, AND AN EXTRAVAGANCE OF LINE WHICH THE LIMITS OF A 

PROSCENIUM ARCH COULD SCARCELY GRANT TO THE DRAMATIC STAGE. BUT 

THE VISUAL APPROACH IS THE SAME HERE AS IN THE TWO PRECEDING CASES 
— HEAD HEIGHT AND EYE WIDTH 
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OBLIQUE NARRATIVE 


IN F. W. MURNAU’S “ VARIETY,’’ GER- 
MANY’S FINEST CONTRIBUTION TO ** CIN~ 
EMATICS"’ — AS IS A. E. DUPONT'S “* THE 
LAST LAUGH" HER MOST STRIKING 
DRAMATIC FILM — THE SCREEN SEEMS TO 
COME INTO ITS OWN. HERE THE UNSEEN 
THREAT OF THE BULKING SHOULDERS 
AND THE OUTTHRUST HEAD ARE RE- 
FLECTED ONLY IN THE TERROR OF THE 
MINOR CHARACTER. IN HIS EYES THE 
WATCHER CAN SEE. DEATH AS SURELY 
AS IF THE FEATURES UNDER THE OMI- 
NOUS HAT WERE VISIBLE 


PUNCTUATION IN DETAIL 


BY LENDING TO THE MOST FLEETING 
INCIDENT AND THE SLIGHTEST DETAIL 
A CAREFUL TREATMENT BOTH IN POINT 
OF COMPOSITION AND OF THE BLEND- 
ING OF LIGHT AND SHADE A SCENE 
SUCH AS THIS BECOMES AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF THE DRAMA, SO FAR FROM IM- 
PEDING THE ACTION OR BECOMING, AS 
IT WOULD ON THE STAGE — IF INDEED 
THE STAGE COULD APPROXIMATE IT 
AT ALL — MERELY “* BUSINESS."* OF SUCH 
STUFF IS PURE CINEMA CONSTRUCTED 
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MIRRORED INTERLUDE 


THIS BIT, ALSO FROM “VARIETY,” 
PROVES CONCLUSIVELY THAT FOR THE 
CAMERA TWO LINES WITH AN ANGLE 
BETWEEN FIND FAR THE SHORTEST DIS- 
TANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS. THE 
DANCERS ON AN INVISIBLE STAGE AND 
THE TEMPER OF A HALF-SEEN AUDI- 
ENCE WATCHING THROUGH ITS GLASSES 
ARE CAUGHT AND HELD AT ONCE 
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AND IN THE SCENE AT THE RIGHT THE 
ABDUCTOR HAS EMERGED UPON ROOFS 
WHICH REFLECT MORE TRULY THAN 
MIGHT ANY TITLES HIS TORTURED 
MOOD. JUST HOW MUCH RECOGNITION 
AS PART OF THE NEW ART OF THE 
CINEMA SUCH A METHOD DESERVES IS A 
QUESTION. CERTAINLY AT THE PRESENT 
TIME IT COULD NEVER BE CONSIDERED 
LEGITIMATE. THE CRUDITIES OF CON- 
CEPTION AND EXECUTION ARE TOO 
GLARING. THE IDEA HAS RUN AMUCK 
AND GONE AFAR WHERE TECHNIQUE 
CANNOT POSSIBLY FOLLOW. “ CALI- 
GARI" IS UNDOUBTEDLY AN IMPORTANT 
EXPERIMENT, BUT EVEN THE MOST SAN- 
GUINE COULD NOT CALL IT MORE 


THE CAMERA PLAYS SOUL 


ON THIS EXTRAORDINARY PIECE OF 
CELLULOID APPEARS WHAT DU PONT 
CONSIDERS TO BE THE PICTURE OF A 
STATE OF MIND: DAGGERS OF LIGHT 
FLASHING AMONG A PROCESSION OF 
LEERING EYES. HERE AGAIN THE CAM- 
ERA IS TUGGING AT ITS BOOT STRAPS, 
BUT THE IDEA BEHIND IS WORTH PON- 
DERING, NEVERTHELESS 


PATTERNS IN MOODS 
THERE ARE LENGTHS IN THE FIELD OF 
EXPRESSION TO WHICH EVEN THE CAM- 
ERA MAY NOT GO SUCCESSFULLY. IN 
** THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI,’’ PER- 
HAPS THE FIRST AND ONLY WHOLLY 
SUBJECTIVE PICTURE TO DATE, MOODS 
ARE TRANSFERRED FROM ONE MIND 
TO ANOTHER THROUGH THE MEDIUM 
OF THE EYE WITHOUT REGARD FOR THE 
ORDINARILY ACCEPTED MECHANICS OF 
EXPRESSION. IN THIS FANTASTIC SE- 
QUENCE, AS THE MAN SEIZES THE GIRL 
AND CARRIES HER MADLY THROUGH 
THE CASEMENT AT THE REAR, EVERY 
LAST BIT OF DRAPERY SWIRLS OUT AFTER 
HIM VERY MUCH AS WATER IN A HUGE 
TUB FUNNELS DOWN THE WASTE PIPE 
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ECESSION has 

S again raised its 
head in our midst. 
Never since the days pre- 
ceding the Civil War have 
we heard that mouth- 
filling word, “nullifi- 
cation,’ so bandied about 
as it is today. William G. 
McAdoo, in his address 
before the Ohio State 


A Secessionist for President 
By Alfred S. Dashiell 


Back in 1923, when Maryland was being 
excoriated for the general independence of her 
attitude toward paternalistic legislation in 
Washington, the Baltimore ‘Evening Sun”’ 
gleefully coined the phrase, ‘‘Maryland Free 
State.” Mr. Dashiell, a New York journalist 
who claims the Free State as his birthplace, tells 
Maryland’s story in this article and some- 
thing, as well, of her efficient thrice-elected 

governor, Albert C. Ritchie 


campaigning against re- 
formers even before he 
edited Smart Set. He has 
been carrying on a con- 
tinuous warfare in behalf 
of the bill of rights for 
seventeen years now, and 
the Evening Sun was his 
first medium. It is per- 
haps due to his constant 
bombardment that Mary- 








Bar Association on Jan- 
uary 28, is the latest to take up the cry. Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s speech, which seems to mean that he is again 
willing to assume the rdle of Messiah of the West 
and South, excoriated New York and Montana for 
taking the road to nullification of the Constitution by 
repealing their State prohibition enforcement laws. 
And he pointed his long finger at another State 
which has been in revolt for several years. Maryland 
— that small State almost cut in two by Chesa- 
peake Bay, with a population of only a million 
and a half—has refused even to pass a State 
enforcement code. 

Maryland was read out of the Union long ago by 
Wayne B. Wheeler and excommunicated with bell, 
book, and candle by the Methodist Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals. It then 
assumed the title of the Maryland Free State and 
went its jolly way. That way has aroused so much 
admiration that there is even a possibility that the 
head of this revolting government may become 
President of the United States. 

Historians may delve into dusty tomes to discover 
why this State which was prevented from leaving 
the Union in the ’sixties should now become the 
chief support of State rights. They may cite Mary- 
land’s cavalier tradition and its famous Toleration 
Act of 1649. But the crystallization of protest in 
the present day may be charged to three men and 
one newspaper. The triumvirate is Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie, Congressman John Philip Hill, and Henry 
Louis Mencken, editor of the American Mercury. 
The paper is the Baltimore Evening Sun. Congress- 
man Hill and Editor Mencken are the ballyhooers 
of the revolt. The Evening Sun is the mouthpiece 
of protest, and Governor Ritchie is the man who 
carries on. | 

Mencken, who was arrested on Boston Common 
at the instigation of the Watch and Ward Society, 
and presented a Maryland flag to the Harvard Union 
upon his acquittal, was a force in the Free State long 
before he became editor of the Mercury. He was 


land has not for many 
years taken vice crusaders and righteousness by 
legislation seriously. It is perhaps due to him and to 
the editors of the Baltimore Sunpapers, more than 
to any other agencies, that Maryland refused to 
climb on the band wagon and pass a State enforce- 
ment act, although the silent Senator Weller had 
bamboozled the Legislature into ratifying the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Maryland Free State received its title in 1923, 
when the phrase was coined in the offices of the 
Evening Sun. The spirit, however, has been present 
for years. Pulpit pounders have fulminated in vain. 
Women have fussed to no effect. All this because the 
Free Staters have employed the most devastating of 
weapons — laughter. 


OCAL self-government is now the principle of the 
Democratic party in Maryland, but, strangely 
enough, it was a Republican, John Philip Hill, who 
first made his voice heard in national politics in 
support of the new State rights. Hill, with a distin- 
guished war record, belonging to a wealthy and 
aristocratic family, stood in 1920 for Congress in the 
Third District, which is by no means composed of 
bluestocking wards. Making opposition to the Vol- 
stead Act his chief issue, he carried a Democratic 
stronghold by 1,516 votes and won it two years later 
by 15,292. He could not, however, change the senti- 
ment of his party, which, having ridden into power 
on the tail of the Harding landslide, was cautious 
about disturbing the Anti-Saloon League. He built 
up a personal following, but was not on particularly 
good terms with the party leaders. Senator Weller, 
who on the day of the avalanche handed John Walter 
Smith his first defeat at the polls in thirty-two years, 
was in control, and he is one of our undercover states- 
men. He governs by gum shoe, and Hill’s showman 
methods pained him deeply. An open feud broke out. 
Hill opposed Weller for reélection in the primary last 
year and put a complete State ticket in the field. 
Hill lost by a narrow margin and is now suffering 
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temporary eclipse. Weller, however, went down be- 
fore the youthful Millard Tydings in the November 
election, and the Republican party in Maryland is 
laid up for repairs. 

The tide of Maryland politics started to turn to- 
ward liberalism in 1919 when Albert C. Ritchie, 
then attorney-general, was elected governor by 
the small margin of 167 votes. In 1922 William Cabell 
Bruce ousted the vociferous Joseph I. France from 
his seat in the Senate. Ritchie was reélected in 1923 
by a plurality of 40,000, the only governor of Mary- 
land ever to succeed himself. In 1926, he smashed all 
political precedents in winning election to a third 
term by the overwhelming plurality of 60,000. With 
two United States Senators and a third-term gov- 
ernor, the Free Staters are now in control. The only 
cloud on the horizon of Mencken’s perfect State is 
T. Alan Goldsborough, dry Democratic Congress- 
man from the Eastern Shore. 


attached to the rest of Maryland only by a nar- 
row horseshoe bend around Chesapeake Bay. The 
diminutive State of Delaware is soldered to its side, 
and three counties of Virginia are plastered on its 
nose. Travel by boat isn’t what it used to be, and 
railroad connections with Baltimore are bad. A 
large proportion of the Shore’s trade goes north 
through Delaware and Philadelphia. The Florida 
land boom and the era of boosterism have had their 
effect, and recently Delaware and the eastern 
shores of Maryland and Virginia formed a Del-Mar- 
Va Association for the purpose of attracting settlers, 
tourists, and industries to the region. With this 
community of interest, there is even talk of seces- 
sion within a secession. It is suggested that the iso- 
lated portions of Maryland and Virginia join with 
Delaware to form a new State. Mencken, in one of 
his Monday articles on the editorial page of the 
Evening Sun, greets the proposi- 





And thereby hangs a tale. 


tion with joy: 








For, supporting the principle 
of local self-government as they 
do, the Free Staters look mourn- 
fully at the nine counties on the 
eastern side of Chesapeake Bay. 
It is a land of politicians, of 
dryness, and of Methodism. From 
its soil came John Walter Smith, 
who for many years as governor 
and United States Senator domi- 
nated the Democratic organiza- 
tion. Before Ritchie there was a 
long line of Eastern Shore gover- 


It has always seemed to me 
that Maryland has what might 
almost be called a distinctive 
civilization of her own, as re- 
flected in her customs and 
traditions and political spirit. 
If I am right in that, then I 
suppose we inherited it from 
our ancestors, and I would like 
to see it cherished and pre- 
served and spread to the far 
corners of the nation as the 
Maryland gospel of free gov- 
ernment. — Gov. Albert C. 
Ritchie. Third-term inau- 

gural address 


The plain fact is that the 
Shore is completely out of step 
with Maryland ideas. It is a part 
of the Free State only in a 
purely physical sense. The over- 
whelming majority of its people 
are rustics who would fit into 
Kansas or Iowa much more com- 
fortably. When they are not 
following their job-grabbing 
politicians they are following 
their half-witted evangelical 


clergy. 


nors, with Warfield the sole ex- 
ception. It was Smith’s defeat 





Much of Mencken’s argument 


must be admitted, but, as usual, 








that put Baltimore and Ritchie 
in the saddle. Although Baltimore has half of the 
State’s population, it has been hampered by an 
antiquated system of representation and complains 
bitterly of laws foisted upon it by the rural districts. 
And the great thorn in the flesh is the Eastern Shore. 
The Shore is almost entirely an agricultural region, 
with only two towns — Salisbury and Cambridge — 
of more than 5,000 inhabitants. It is strongly Demo- 
cratic and voted for Ritchie because he wore the 
party label, but it has never taken much stock in this 
personal liberty business. The farmers of the region 
have all the liberty they want. They vote dry and 
drink their own moonshine. The Association Op- 
posed to the Prohibition Amendment which has a 
stronghold in Baltimore, where resides Capt. 
William H. Stayton, its head, espoused the cause of 
a Free Stater in the primary against Goldsborough. 
But the Shoremen resented outside interference in 
their own affairs as much as the government of 
Maryland objects to the interference of the Federal 
power in its doings. The deserving candidate was 
beaten five to one, failing to carry a single county. 
The Shore is really in a curious position, for it is 


that violent person employs the 
blunderbuss of overstatement. Compared with the 
denizens of what the Evening Sun refers to as 
the “great featureless rectangles of the West,” even 
the Eastern Shore is liberal. The Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians down there are not given to revival 
meetings. The evangelists of the other sects don’t 
make the stir that they do elsewhere. There are even 
signs that the politicians are waking up. With all 
its recalcitrance, the Shore is supporting Ritchie in 
his Free State philosophy. 


| pe philosophy is not merely a camouflage for 
Maryland’s wet waywardness. Its fame has 
spread abroad because of Ritchie’s honest, efficient, 
and fearless administration. He has steadily opposed 
incursions of the Federal Government, even in sugar- 
coated doses of State aid. At a conference of gover- 
nors called by President Harding he presented his 
case calmly and firmly. During a coal strike he re- 
fused to call out troops at Harding’s behest to guard 
the mines. He told another governors’ conference 
that other States are selling their rights for a mess of 
education and roads. He has opposed the National 
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Child Labor Amendment, the proposed amendment 
creating a Department of Education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet, and the Sheppard- 
Towner maternity legislation. 

All this opposition would perhaps go for nothing 
were it not for the record he has made as executive. 
He is the opponent of bureaucracy in all its forms, 
even in his own State. He has sheared away many 
parasitic job-hclders and abolished a number of use- 
less commissions. It is significant that his budget 
submitted to the General Assembly of Maryland 
on January 5 carried with it a State tax of 25 cents 
for 1928 and 1929. This is 2 11/28 cents lower than 
the present rate and is six cents lower than any since 
1912. In that year the rate was 2334 cents. The next 
year it rose to 31 cents. When Ritchie took office in 
1920 the rate was 36 31/72 cents. Thus the new rate 
marks a reduction of nearly 30 per cent since 1920. 


A THOROUGHLY trained lawyer and a logical 
thinker, Ritchie always makes an excellent im- 
pression. He has not Al Smith’s ability to stampede a 
crowd, but his clearness and his logic combined with 


his aristocratic bearing have marked effect. Ritch- . 


ie’s inaugural address and his budget message are 
typical of the man. The latter is some 12,000 words 
long, but clear and lucid, giving evidence of a great 
deal of hard work. Here are a few of its revealing 
sentences: 

“Maryland is favored governmentally. We have 
all the agencies for good government we need. With 
few exceptions our governmental problem has be- 
come one of administration.” 

“T believe that the rarest of opportunities is be- 
fore your body.” 

“You meet in an age when Congress and State 
Legislatures annually overwhelm and perplex and 
burden the American people with an amazing 
amount of new legislation.”’ 

“T think of no higher renown I could wish this 
session of the Maryland Legislature than tobe known 
as the Legislature of few laws and of none not care- 
fully thought out and phrased and necessary for 
the public welfare; as the Legislature of the lowest 
State tax rate we have had for years, and as the 
Legislature which reéstablished and revitalized the 
greatest natural resource of our State, the sea-food 
industry of Chesapeake Bay.” 

His inaugural address was brief and to the point. 
Among other things, he said: 

“We have drifted too far down the stream of 
Federal centralization. Government should not be a 
master but a servant. If the people are to be inter- 
ested in government they must govern by being 
close to those who ministrate for them. There is 
no political education like exercising the rights and 
duties of self-government, and there is no surer 
way of destroying political vitality than to yield 
those rights.” 





As for the governor’s chances in 1928, they are 
in the laps of the half gods who dictate nominations. 
In the Democratic Convention of 1924, he had a 
respectable run for a favorite son, and he held his 
State delegation and a few other votes almost until 
the bitter end. The catastrophe which followed and 
Ritchie’s remarkable victory last year have lifted 
him out of the favorite-son class. The talk of his can- 
didacy is not confined to his own State now. Mc- 
Adoo has steadily lost strength. The South generally 
does not regard Governor Smith of New York as 
acceptable. It is quite possible that they would 
accept Ritchie as a compromise candidate. For, 
despite his wetness, the South feels that Ritchie is 
one of them. His mother was a Cabell of Virginia. 
His father was an able lawyer and justice of the 
supreme court of Maryland. He is not of the faith 
they distrust, but of a highly acceptable one — the 
Episcopalian. That he is the handsomest of our 
State executives will not militate against his chances 
with women voters. 

These facts, together with his record, make him 
one of six best bets. Finding McAdoo impossible, 
the drys will look to Governor Donahey of Ohio or 
possibly to E. T. Meredith. Finding Smith unavail- 
able, the wets will look to Ritchie or possibly Jim 
Reed, whose stock has gone up considerably in the 
last few weeks. It is understood that the powerful 
Brennan of Illinois looks with favor upon Ritchie. 
It is known that many States believe that neither 
McAdoo nor Smith should be a candidate. 

Mencken is not boosting Ritchie for President, 
although he records that in a recent trip through 
the South he found much interest in the Maryland 
governor. In a long letter to the New York World 
recently, the Mercury editor proposed Reed for the 
office. He does not consort with politicians, and 
perhaps realizes that his active support might 
not particularly aid the governor in those circles. 


| geore has not gone out of his way to pro- 
mote his chances. He is sticking to the State’s 
business as is Smith, but he has declared himself on 
national issues, which Smith has refrained from 
doing. He recently made very politic utterances 


‘ about the ability of Governor Smith, naming him 


as the best governor of any State. This will not 
alienate Al’s friends. 

At this stage of the game it is pretty much “you 
pays your money and you takes your choice.” 
One guess is as good as another. But with only eight 
electoral votes, it is rather remarkable that Mary- 
land should have a formidable candidate for the 
Presidency. 

The whole Maryland Free State movement is a 
healthy and somewhat hilarious episode in American 
politics. In this day when political policies are dic- 
tated by the opportunities of the moment, one small 
State has dared to go (Continued on page 324) 
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RITING here about the Literary 

W Guild and similar organizations 

a couple of weeks ago, I expressed 
a doubt as to whether the general public, 
even that part of it which constitutes the 
serious reading public, is much interested 
in the technical problems with which 
authors, publishers, and booksellers are 
confronted. I have never encountered a 
layman who was familiar with even the 
most elementary facts of the publishing 
world. There is no more reason why a 
reader should bother about such things 
than why a passenger on a ship should 
study the mysteries of the engine room. 

Nevertheless, here is a London pub- 
lisher, Mr. Stanley Unwin, writing, pre- 
sumably for general consumption, a work 
entitled, “The Truth About Publishing” 
(Houghton Mifflin). I have not seen the 
American edition, but I understand that 
Mr. Ferris Greenslet has added notes in 
cases where American and English condi- 
tions do not coincide, and he has translated 
the figures from pounds sterling into dol- 
lars and cents. As I do not propose to 
refer to the purely technical matters, 
about which Mr. Unwin has written so 
lucidly, so candidly, and so helpfully, the 
English edition of the book will serve the 
present purpose equally as well. 

’Tis the grief, as the Gaelic poets used 
to say, of publishers that they are mis- 
understood by authors, and that the 
public is quite ready to believe that the 
latter are the innocent victims of hard- 
hearted and unscrupulous men of affairs. 
They like to believe that times have 
changed, and that authors are not what 
they used to be in the days of Grub Street, 
while the publishers, too, are an entirely 
different and nobler type of men. In fact, 
nowadays many publishers are pseudo- 
literary men, or frustrated authors, and 
our best and wisest authors are fine, hard- 
boiled business men. 


HERE is something in this conten- 

tion, and I have heard that now pub- 
lishers have no use for writers who are 
merely men of letters. Authors, like other 
artists, are not always ideal men of affairs. 
They think their own works are the most 
important thing in the world; they are 
temperamental; they are often unreliable; 
they do not see the world in perspective, 
not even the publishing world. “Give us 
the businesslike author,” say the pub- 
lishers from the depths of their hearts. 
But when such a rare bird really is 
caught, he is more often than not a thorn 
in the side of the publisher accustomed to 
fob off the innocent /iterati with phrases 
intended to be final. 





Readers and Writers 


By Ernest Boyd 


tf 


I know of one who has for some months 
past been engaged in challenging, on 
purely business grounds, the most sacred 
dogmas of the publishing business. As the 
matter of which he complains is the sale 
of 180,000 copies of a book of which he 
expected a sale of 300,000, it will be seen 
that he is not one of those unfortunates 
who must accept as an all-sufficient reason 
for every kind of office incompetence and 
neglect the statement that the only au- 
thors who complain are those out of whom 
their publishers are not making money. As 
if an author had no right himself to expect 
to make any out of his work, and to com- 
plain that the fruits of that work are 
being wasted through the default of the 
publisher. If an author produces a book 
which proves, in the opinion of all compe- 
tent judges, to be a first-class piece of 
work, he has done, I submit, his full share. 
If the publisher fails to sell that book, and 
if his method of going about it is stupid, 
the publisher has not done Sis full share. 

My friend, therefore, is a businesslike 

man, and he is appalled by the curious 
methods of the publishing business. He 
cannot understand why books are never 
advertised until they are successful. He 
cannot understand why, at the precise 
moment when an advertisement in a cer- 
tain quarter would help, none appears; he 
cannot understand why bookshops are 
not stocked with books at the time when 
the demand is likely to be greatest; he 
cannot understand why a book is pre- 
sented to the publicin the least appropriate 
binding and format, and why the pub- 
lishers claim by contract to have the sole 
right to decide such points. In brief, he 
wants to know; and he is a shrewd man 
of affairs who knows more about contracts 
and advertising than most authors. But 
I doubt whether he will ever obtain a 
satisfactory answer to his questions. 

Mr. Unwin’s remarks on the subject of 
advertising and promotion will not help 
him. He has heard all that before, and none 
of it applies, even on the logic of the pub- 
lishers themselves, to a book selling as 





well as 180,000 copies. From six to ten per 
cent is mentioned as the proportion of 
their turnover which English and Ameri- 
can publishers spend on advertising. 
They will not spend more on a particular 
book than will bring in a commensurate 
return in sales. It sounds plausible and 
fair. If a six-inch single column advertise- 
ment in the Daily Mail costs about $250, 
will the insertion of the advertisement sell 
$250 worth of copies? Mr. Unwin says no, 
and he is right. But might not an author 
ask: Why should a daily paper with an 
essentially nonliterary circulation and 
high rates of advertising be chosen, when 
the book may be addressed to readers of 
the more literary papers whose lower cir- 
culation means lower advertising rates? 


IKE many of his colleagues, Mr. Unwin 
thinks that advertising does little 
to promote the sale of books as compared 
with other means. He even quotes a table 
of statistics, compiled in Germany, from 
which it appears that reviews sell more 
books than any other kind of advertising; 
next comes personal recommendations; 
and ninth on the list, advertisements. 
Again, an author is entitled to ask why a 
country is chosen for these figures in 
which the reading public differs so 
fundamentally from that of England and 
America, and where advertising, as on the 
Continent generally, is not nearly so highly 
developed? When a nation is accustomed 
to seeing everything “put over” by ad- 
vertising, its reactions cannot be com- 
pared with those of a nation notoriously 
addicted to scholarly and academic 
methods. 

The truth about publishing is that a 
number of disparate and often irreconcil- 
able elements are involved in it, and the 
relations between the author-producer, 
the publisher-middleman, and the book- 
seller-distributor are so misunderstood 
and improperly correlated that no other 
business could stand it. If authors were, 
in fact, business men like other producers, 
the whole scheme would have broken 
down long ago. But an author is essentially 
a person who wants to create, to produce 
his book; and while that frenzy possesses, 
him, he is oblivious to other considera- 
tions. But he also has to live; and then 
he finds that in order to do so he must 
accommodate himself to the exigencies of 
people who are primarily concerned about 
profits. A publisher is not a creative artist; 
he is a business man. He must obey the 
law of the species, even though he has 
chosen a form of business in which the 
return on capital is not immediately so 
great as in other enterprises. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND MEM- 
OIRS OF BENJAMIN ROBERT 
HAYDON (1786-1846). Edited from 
bis Fournals by Tom Taylor. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 2 vols. 
$7.50. 

F Haydon’s features as they look down 

I on us from the National Portrait 
Gallery have an odd resemblance to 

Il Duce, the ardor and historical grandeur 

of his imagination as it comes to us from 

his diary are enough to account for it. But 
with ardor and imagination the parallel 
comes sharply to an end. In most of the 
things Haydon attempted to do, he failed, 
sometimes grandly, often ridiculously, 
and at times meanly. He attempted to 
change the course of English painting and 
to make himself a great painter, and he 

did neither. Whatever justification there 

be for reissuing his memoirs — first printed 

in 1853 and edited by Tom Taylor, editor 
of Punch —it is not as Haydon himself 

would have supposed, as the life story of a 

great painter. It is not even because of his 

intimate insight into the status and per- 
sonalities in English art of the day, though 
that is reason enough. It is because he was 
an excellent diarist of the whole age, and 
wrote with wit, wisdom, and intensity of 
the most interesting men of his time. But 
chiefly —it seems to this reviewer — be- 
cause the diary contains an amazingly de- 
tailed self-portrait of a misdirected genius. 


ENJAMIN HAYDON possessed, 

as Aldous Huxley points out, the 
attributes of genius. “He was endowed 
with a sharp and comprehensive intelli- 
gence; an excellent judgment (except 
where his own productions were con- 
cerned); a demonic vitality; the prover- 
bial ‘infinite capacity for taking pains’; 
a mystical sense of inspiration, and a 


boundless belief in his own powers.” Un-: 


fortunately, the ambition came upon him 
early to become a great historical painter. 
This was one of the few things which he 
should not have chosen. Had it been liter- 
ature, politics, journalism, religion, or 
reform, he could have ridden upon his 
talents and his energy to a peak of marked 
eminence. As it was his energy and his 
pride ultimately crucified him on the 
mediocrity of his own artistic talents. 
This reviewer, no authority on painting 
himself, can find no critic who thinks 
Haydon more than a third-rate artist, 
even at his best, as in his “Christ’s Entry 
into Jerusalem” or in the “Raising of 
Lazarus.” 

Once having decided upon his career, 
Haydon was unshakable, ferocious even in 





Diary of a Defeated Painter 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


his determination to succeed and to make 
the world aware of it. He harnessed all of 
his powers to this end. If he found in him- 
self energy, ardor, and imagination, they 
promised, he thought, a grand career in 
his chosen profession. Naturally pious, 
he proceeded to ally God to the cause 
of English historical painting. Not only 
did he pray constantly for art, but for 
the success of his own exhibitions of 
paintings, and he even called upon the 
Almighty for direct intervention with 
cash. He was always in debt and always 
praying. 

His imagination gave him the power to 
envision grand historical scenes which he 
imperfectly rendered in pigment. It also 
enabled him to dramatize himself con- 
stantly in his occasional successes and in 
his repeated disasters. He confides his 
ambitions and his vanities, as well as his 
agonies of mind and all his financial dis- 
tresses, with an engaging naiveté to his 
diary. “I walked about the room,” he 
writes, “looked into the glass, anticipated 
what the foreign ambassadors would say, 
studied my French for a good accent, be- 
lieved that all the sovereigns of Europe 
would hail an English youth who could 
paint a heroic picture.” 


ATIVE energy enabled him to make 
prodigious exertions. Driven by per- 
sonal ambition, economic necessity, and 
devotion to what he believed the advance- 
ment of “high art,” he worked furiously 
for forty years, keeping the wolf from the 
door, at the point of his brush. He fought 
the petty genre and cheap portrait paint- 
ers of his day in the interest of grand 
historical painting. He worked prodi- 
giously and minutely at anatomy, lec- 
tured and taught indefatigably his 
conception of high art, discoursed with 
statesmen and literary men on all manner 
of high themes, and hammered Parlia- 
ment year after year for state support. 
It is fortunate, perhaps, for his reputa- 
tion as a diarist and fatal for his art that 
his religious awe of lords and dukes was 
constantly enlivening his memories and 
distorting his artistic judgment. A word of 
praise from a lady of rank would send him 
into ecstasies, and the fact that the Duke 
of Wellington granted him a sitting 
convinced Haydon that his artistic career 
was secure. When he visited the Duke at 
Walmer to paint him, he wrote: 


When I got to bed I could not sleep. 
Good God, I thought, here am I téte-a- 
téte with the greatest man on earth, and 
the noblest — the conqueror of Napoleon 
— sitting with him, talking to him, sleep- 
ing near him! . . . I am deeply interested 








and passionately affected. God bless his 
Grace, I repeat. 


Despite a strain of flunkyism in his 
nature, there were strains of nobility and a 
genuine devotion to the causes which 
aroused his devotion. The best testament 
to this attractive and compelling side of 
his character comes from the records of his 
friendships. Keats was genuinely fond of 
him, and so was Wordsworth. Sir Robert 
Peel appreciated his character and his 
genuine service to art and education. It 
was only, as Huxley points out, when they 
stood, not in the preserice of the man, but 
of his pictures that doubts entered. As the 
years passed and his extraordinary energy 
and spirit became dissipated under the 
pressure of hasty work and endless bicker- 
ings with creditors, even his best friends 
began to see the mediocrity of his pictures. 
Finally, when the cartoons which he had 
prepared for the decoration of the new 
Houses of Parliament were rejected, his 
own faith was sorely tried. He passion- 
ately insisted on the inviolability of his 
genius, but his spirit was broken, and 
at the age of sixty he took his own life 
with a pistol. Four years before he had 
summed up the distresses of his life in a 
passage which reveals some of his troubles 
as well as his own agonized and romantic 
interpretation of them: 


After thirty-eight years of bitter suf- 
fering, perpetual struggle, incessant in- 
dustry, undaunted perseverance, four 
imprisonments, three ruins, and five 

‘ petitions to the House . . . the wants of 
his family, the agonies of his wife . . . it 
is curious as a bit of human justice, to 
find chairman, committee, witnesses (of 
the Fine Arts Commission), pupils, avoid 
throughout the whole inquiry any thought, 
word, or deed, which could convey to a 
foreign nation or a native artist, a noble 
lord or an honorable member, that there 
was such a creature as Haydon on earth! 

And do they suppose that their unjust 
omission of me will make the British peo- 
ple forget me? No, no. I defy them. 


H* may well defy them as a delineator 
of manners and the sentiments he- 
roic and petty of the pre-Victorian heart, 
but as a delineator in words, not in crayon 
or oil. Aldous Huxley in his admirable intro- 
duction to this eight-hundred-page mem- 
oir insists that Haydon would have made 
a first-rate romantic novelist. I think he 
would, but I believe he would have made 
an even better political reformer or 
prophet. It is not necessary, however, to 
decide the point. Let each reader of these 
fascinating volumes choose an alternative 
career for Benjamin Haydon, painter. 
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A Reporter for Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.60. 


HIS bit of Lincolniana, though not 
new, is told for the first time, we be- 
lieve, in anything like its present com- 
pleteness. The story of Henry E. Wing, 
correspondent for Horace Greeley’s 
New York Tribune, working his way 
through hostile country after the Battle 
of the Wilderness to bring the first news 
of Grant’s success to Washington is one of 
those quiet tales of hardship and adven- 
ture which often lie behind the headlines 
of the morning newspaper. But Wing’s ex- 
perience by no means ended there. His 
close association with Lincoln, who used 
the young correspondent as a personal 
news source during the days when Grant 
was still an uncertain quantity as gen- 
eralissimo of the Union Armies forms an 
exceedingly human chapter in the life of 
the great President. 


* * * *K * 


Rhapsody. By Arthur Schnitzler. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 


NCE again this author has found a 
kaleidoscopic situation in Vienna. 
This “dream novel” is permeated with 
that same subjective completeness as was 
“Fraulein Else,” for example. The story 
spans not more than a day and a half of a 
young doctor’s life, reviewing a jumbled 
series of emotional adventures — one is 
not even sure whether these adventures 
are real or mere figments of the doctor’s 
supercharged and sensuous imagination. 
As always with Schnitzler’s work, there is 
about this a gentleness and a dramatic 
simplicity which translate Freudian com- 
plexity into charming prose. 


* * * *K * 


The Quest for Winter Sunshine. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3.00. 


HERE is a certain mild shock in 

coming upon the great international 
detective in undress — somewhat akin 
to that which usually accompanies the 
chance encounter with a famous soldier 
in civilian clothes. For Mr. Oppenheim is 
inextricably associated with a vast story 
world of intrigue and adventure — of state 
papers in brown satchels and princes in 
disguise. Nevertheless, it is something of a 
pleasure to find that the quiet things of 
life attract him — that no less great an 
adventure than seeking the sunlight of a 
hundred famous resorts and obscure vil- 
lages in southern France, in Italy, in 
Egypt, and in other lands should have 








New Books in Brief Review 





appealed to him as worth recording. To 
one who has seen these places, the 
book will recall pleasant memories — and 
perhaps add little. For Mr. Oppenheim in 
undress is still a good reporter; it will 
hardly seem too faint praise if one records 
that this book shows him as little more. 


* ee * * 


The Admiral and Others. By Peggy Tem- 
ple. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. 

O far, we have heard of no controversy 
raging about the authenticity of 

“The Admiral and Others.” Usually the 
publication of such a book as this by a 
young lady purported to be a scant 
twelve years old arouses heated discus- 
sion and brings witnesses running to 
prove both that the work in question 
could not possibly have been written by 
a child of that age and that it must have 
been. For our part, we are quite content 
to believe in Miss Peggy and to applaud 
her heartily. Reading her book is like 
coming across some of the serious absurdi- 
ties which one composed at a similar age, 
probably not half so well. To all those 
with memories of youthful novels we 
recommend this book. 


* *k * *K * 


Foykin. By Michael Arabian. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


HIS book is neither flesh, fish, nor 

good red herring; it is merely another 
first novel of slight consistency, some in- 
terest, and much sincerity. But someone 
ought to warn the young author against 
the billboard exuberances of his sponsors. 
Most publishers’ jacket blurbs indulge in 
thrifty overstatement as a matter of 
principle, but this one in particular dis- 
torts the book with an eye to the less dis- 
creet niceties of salesmanship. As a matter 
of fact, Joykin herself is in no true sense a 
flapper; in her, modern woman is in no 
way “revealed as in a parable”; nor has 
the author put any “Oriental subtlety 
into a story with a Western setting.” 
After all, the best way for an author to 
find expression is through his own words. 


* * * * * 


The Play’s the Thing. By Ferenc Molnar. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 

This Woman Business. By Ben W. Levy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


HOSE who have cherished the illu- 
sion that Molnar did not write 
comedies find much to startle them in 
“The Play’s the Thing,” which serves Mr. 


Holbrook Blinn as a mid-season offering 





to New York. P. G. Wodehouse’s trans- 
lation is a deliciously fabricated em- 
bellishment of the equally delectable 
Hungarian. One suspects at once that 
Molnar is mirroring himself in the char- 
acter of Sandor Turai, which only en- 
hances the reader’s enjoyment or that of 
the observer of the stage. The theme is 
“risky” and slight to the point of ridicu- 
lousness. But the embroidering of its 
tenuous stuff with deft “business” makes 
it immensely diverting. 

Mr. Levy’s piece is uneven in quality 
and sequence; from the pinnacle of a 
splendid first act it slides gracefully to the 
merely workmanlike last. It revolves about 
six or seven die-hard misogynists and a 
single girl—old matter in fresh and 
colorful raiment brought to the usual 
dénouement. But both as read and as 
played it is a suave ambassador from that 
borderland between the comedy of man- 
ners and high farce. Taken with the 
Molnar play it gives us two rewarding 
adventures in sophisticated humor. 


** * * * 


The Diaries of a Duchess. Edited by James 
Greig. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $5.00. 


HE manners of the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury are sufficiently removed from 
the customs of the present day to make 
anyone reading about them say with a 
pleasant shock of surprise and horror, 
“Oh, did they really live like that?” The 
first Duchess of Northumberland did 
“really live like that,” and lived well, en- 
joyed herself, and left a record of it. She 
was a Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Charlotte; she knew everybody in England 
worth knowing, and nearly everybody in 
France as well. The frankness with which 
her diary records her opinions of her 
friends and acquaintances is almost un- 
paralleled in the modern day. All the 
difficulties and discomforts of traveling 
did not deter her from her trips to Belgium 
and France. The Comtesse du Barri enter- 
tained for her; Louis XV made coffee for 
her with his own hands, and very good 
coffee it was, too, the Duchess informs her 
diary tactfully, having first, with equal 
tact informed the Comtesse du Barri. 

If this book were not well worth read- 
ing in itself, the notes would make it so. 
Everyone of interest, mentioned lightly 
in passing by the Duchess, is described in 
detail, and in very diverting detail, in the 
notes. Between the mischievous Duchess 
and the helpful editor, the reader has as 
gay a time as anyone might who sat be- 
tween two chatty gossips of the Eight- 
eenth Century. 
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T twelve o'clock, meridian, on 
March 4, the sixty-ninth Congress 
passed into history. The last few 

days of the Senate were enlivened by a 
filibuster, so successful that it accom- 
plished its purpose and kept 
the Senate from voting upon 
a resolution introduced by 
Senator James A. REED of Missouri which 
would have given new life to his Campaign 
Funds Investigating Committee. Senator 
Davin A. ReeEp of Pennsylvania, distant 
cousin of his namesake from Missouri, 
had organized the filibuster, according to 
his critics, to keep the REED committee 
from investigating the election of his 
colleague, Congressman Wiu14M S. VaRE, 
to the Senate. 

“It is customary for the Vice President, 
at the beginning and ending of a session 
of Congress, to address the Senate upon 
an appropriate subject,” recalled Brig. 

Gen. Cuartes G. Dawes 
Mr. Dawes — J hen the hour of twelve ar- 
rived. “The comments the chair has to 
make on this occasion will be very brief. 
The chair regards the results of the pres- 
ent legislative session as primarily due to 
the defective rules of the Senate, under 
which a minority can prevent a majority 
from exercising their constitutional right 
of bringing measures to a vote. This is the 
only great parliamentary body in the 
world where such a situation exists. On 
this, the closing day of the second session 
of the sixty-ninth Congress, the chair 
commends to the Senate the remarks upon 
the Senate rules which he made on the 
first day of the first session of this 
Congress.” 

Closing moments in the House were 
dedicated to a tribute to Speaker Nicuo- 
Las Loncwortu. Representative Finis 
J. Garretr of Tennessee, Democratic 
floor leader, introduced the 
following eulogistic resolu- 
tion: “That the thanks of 
this House are presented to the Hon. 
Nicuotas Loncwortu, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, for the able, 
impartial, and dignified manner in which 
he has presided over its deliberations and 
performed the arduous and important 
duties of the chair during the present 
term of Congress.”” Mr. Loncwortu, after 
thanking the members of the House who 
adopted the resolution unanimously, 
summed up the accomplishments of the 
Lower Body in more optimistic phrases 
than those employed by Vice President 
Dawes: “We are about to adjourn this 
session of Congress,” he said, “which, in 
legislative efficiency, in bringing to legis- 
lative fruition the desires and the hopes 


Congress 
Adjourns 


—and Mr. 
Longworth 
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and the aspirations of the people, will 
match favorably with that of any Con- 
gress in the history of the United States. 
We have shown, and it is particularly evi- 
dent at this moment, that in the House of 
Representatives a majority can at all 
times carry out the will of the people of the 
United States and that a minority can at 
no time thwart it.” 

What are the accomplishments to 
which Speaker Loncwortu points with 





The Week 


|The Senate ends in filibuster. 
The House in a eulogy of Speaker 
Longworth. Accomplishments. 
23,000 bills. No extra session. 
§A Western vacation for Mr. 
Coolidge. {New lords of the air. 
§A famous case is decided — 
Miller guilty, Daugherty freed. 
§An armistice in China? Both 
sides want it, but for different 
reasons. Big parades in Shanghai. 
qPlans for a three-power confer- 
ence on further naval armament 
limitation. ¥“ Acres of diamonds.” 
§JAn “act of God.” 4Bessara- 
bia’s fate settled. {Negroes may 
vote in Texas primaries. 














pride? Important bills which passed both 
Houses and became law include, reorgani- 
zation of the prohibition 
yen — enforcement agencies of the 
Government as a separate 
unit under the Treasury Department; sub- 
stantial tax reduction, put through inthe 
first session; Radio Control Act; appro-. 
priations for three cruisers; McFadden 
Branch Banking Act which extends inde- 
terminately charters of Federal Reserve 
Banks, and makes important changes in 
the banking law; provision for increased 
salaries for Supreme Court justices and 
Federal judges. Perhaps the outstanding 
questions during the two sessions of the 
sixty-ninth Congress were farm relief and 
the Senate’s consideration of campaign 
funds. President Coo.ipce’s veto of the 
McNary-Haugen bill halted farm-relief 
considerations; the campaign funds in- 
vestigation is still unfinished. 
Mr. Coo.tpce has decided that he will 
not call a special session of Congress, al- 
though several matters re- 
— main to be considered. 
10n 
Among those measures held 
up by the Senate filibuster was the Second 
Deficiency Appropriations bill for which 








Senator WarREN of Wyoming vainly at- 
tempted to gain consideration in the last 
hours. Mr. Coo.tpce believes that the 
Government can find some way to cover 
expenses which this bill would have taken 
care of, with the exception of those parts 
relating to the Veterans’ Bureau. He is 
said to feel that there may be no funds to 
meet the pension payments due May 4 
and June 4. Mr. Coo.ipce signed between 
1,500 and 2,000 bills during the sixty- 
ninth Congress, and vetoed but two or 
three. In all, 23,236 bills were introduced 
by members during the two sessions. 

On March 1, President Coo.ipcE sent 
to the Senate his nominations for the 
new Radio Commission created by the 
bill for national radio control passed on 
February 18. By the pro- 
visions of the new measure, 
the Commission is to have 
active supervision of the radio situation 
for the first year, after which administra- 
tion passes to the Secretary of Commerce, 
who will call upon the commissioners only 
in case of dispute. Mr. Coo.ipce has 
nominated Rear Admiral Witu1am H. G. 
Buttarp, U. S. N., retired, of Media, 
Pennsylvania, for a term of six years; 
Orestes H. Catpwe.t of Bronxville, 
New York, an editor of radio magazines, 
for five years; Henry A. BeLLows of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, for three years; 
Evcene O. Sykes of Jackson, Mississippi, 
former justice of the Mississippi Supreme 
Court, for four years; Joun F. Ditton, 
supervising radio technician at San Fran- 
cisco, California, for two years. President 
Coo.ipcE signed the control bill on Feb- 
ruary 23. The Senate refused to confirm 
the nominations of Henry A. BELLows 
and Orestes H. Catpwe.. These men 
have been given recess appointments by 
the President. 

Mr. Coo.ipcE, so it has been an- 
nounced, has decided to spend his vaca- 
tion days next summer in the Middle 
West. He is considering several invita- 

tions, and is being guided 


Lords of 
the Air 


Bm by a desire not to go too far 
Days ™ from Washington, though 


he wants to go far enough 
to find a little elevation and cool air. Ob- 
servers are finding plenty of political im- 
plication in the President’s decision to go 
West. It has been conjectured that he be- 
lieves a sojourn west of the Mississippi 
will give him a better idea of what some 
of the disaffected areas of the country are 
thinking about than could be gained in 
any other way. He will be the first Presi- 
dent to go West for his vacation. 

In a sweeping decision on March 7, the 
Supreme Court at Washington ruled that 
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the Texas primary law which denies ne- 
groes the right to vote is unconstitu- 
tional. The suit which 

7 Negro called forth the decision 

oo” was brought by a negro, 
L. A. Nixon, a resident and 
qualified voter of El Paso, against two 
election officials. Nixon charged that he 
was refused a vote in the primary of 
July 26, 1924, under the Texas statute of 
1923 providing that “In no event shall a 
negro be eligible to participate in a 
Democratic party election held in the 
State of Texas, and should a negro vote 
in the Democratic primary election such 
a ballot shall be void, and election 
officials are herein directed to throw out 
such ballot and not count the same.” 
Justice Homes, who read the court’s 
unanimous opinion, stated, in effect, that 
there was no doubt of the illegality of the 
statute; that it violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and that there was no need 
to consider the Fifteenth. This decision 
has been believed by some to be evidence 
that the Federal Government has juris- 
diction over State primaries, although in 
the NewBerry case, a contrary decision 
was handed down. 

Although France and Italy have 
politely refused to accept President 
Coo.ipce’s suggestion for a disarmament 
conference, it seems quite possible that the 
United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and Japan will complete 
arrangements for a three- 
power parley to be held at Geneva, 


Three-power 
Conference 


Switzerland, some time in the near future. , 


It is understood that negotiations to that 
end are now being carried on between the 
three Governments. The Preparatory 
Commission, which is settling questions 
for the General Disarmament Conference 
to consider, will resume its sittings on 
March 21. Japan is said to feel that her 
delegates cannot possibly be at Geneva 
before June 1 to consider the special mat- 
ter of naval disarmament, and doubtless 
the pariey will be called for about that 
time. It is understood that although 
France and Italy have refused to consider 
further naval armament limitation at this 
time, excepting in connection with the 
League’s conference, they will be asked 
to send observers. 

On March 4, a Federal jury in New 
York City brought in a verdict of guilty 
in the case of the Government versus 
Col. Tuomas W. Miter, former Alien 

Property Custodian. Colo- 

The Miller- ne] Mizer, in conjunction 

Daugherty _. 

Case . With former Attorney-Gen- 

eral Harry M. Daucuerty, 

was charged with conspiracy to defraud 
the Government of his unprejudiced serv- 
ices. The same jury failed to reach an 
agreement upon DaucHERTy’s guilt or 
innocence, and upon recommendation of 
District Attorney Emory R. Buckner, 
government prosecutor, the case was 
nol-prossed. Mitter and DavucGHErty 








were charged specifically with having 
transferred $7,000,000 worth of seques- 
tered Liberty bonds from the German- 
controlled American Metal Company, to 
a Swiss corporation, so that the money 
could be recovered by the persons from 
whom it was seized. It was charged that 
the agent of these parties had paid a 
“commission” of $391,000 for this serv- 
ice, of which DauGueErty received no less 
than $22,000 and MILLER some $50,000. 
Last September the two men were tried 
upon the same charge, but the jury failed 
to reach an agreement with regard to 
either. On March 8, Federal Judge Knox 
sentenced Colonel MILLER to a fine of 
$5,000 and imprisonment for eighteen 
months. The maximum penalty for the 
crime is two years imprisonment and 

$10,000 fine. An appeal will be filed. 
Battle lines around Shanghai are loos- 
ing their tension, according to latest ad- 
vice. Dispatches alter the situation from 
day to day, and while it appears that the 
danger of an immediate 


The Far- attack upon Shanghai has 
Eastern b d. it hardl 
Front een averted, it hardly 


gives a fair picture of the 
situation to say that heavy fighting has 
entirely stopped upon the wide front 
which extends in a rough semicircle be- 
tween 150 and 200 miles from Shanghai. 
Cuanc Tso-.in, northern war lord, is 
said to be eager for a truce with the Can- 
tonese forces in order that he may count 
noses among his various generals and find 
which ones are still with him and which 
ones have gone over to the enemy. On the 
other hand, Cu1anc Kal-sHEK, com- 
mander of the Cantonese, is said to be 
just as eager to call a halt in order that 
he may weed out some of the Reds from 
his organization. CHIANG, being a good 
soldier, is far more interested in winning 
battles than in political philosophy. 
Time enough for all that later, he seems 
to believe. But Micuaet Boropin, his 
Russian adviser, has apparently been 
disseminating considerable Communist 
propaganda among his troops. If an 
armistice is arranged, it is believed that 
the line between the two forces will be 
fixed at the Yangtze River. Meanwhile, 
parades in Shanghai have become a daily 
occurrence: British marines one day and 
Americans the next. And while our 
Marines, at least, have done their parad- 
ing without tin hats, bayonets, and other 
war paraphernalia, the Britishers have 
marched out in full kit. The sight of 
foreign troops in such numbers — there 
are a good 10,000 in all —is said to be 
effective in curbing the activities of anti- 
foreign agitators. 
That most thrilling of all outdoor 
sports, a diamond rush, was staged in the 
Transvaal, Union of South 
»» Africa, on March 4. Twenty- 
five thousand are said 
to have joined the rush to peg claims 
on the Grasfontein farm where a very 
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rich discovery of diamonds had been 
reported. Diamond rushes are distinctly 
controlled sports and any breaking of the 
rules voids the whole game. A week be- 
fore the successful rush, an abortive one 
was held which was declared illegal be- 
cause a portion of the runners broke away 
before the starting signal. All rules were 
observed in the second attempt, however. 
Several diamond syndicates imported 
well-known athletes to compete for them. 
France has decided to make a pay- 
ment of $10,000,000 this year upon the 
war-debt account, without prejudice to 
ratification of the MELLON-BERENGER 
reement which has not 
iain: as been passed upon by 
either the French Parliament or the 
United States Congress. France already 
pays $20,000,000 annually to the United 
States as interest on the $400,000,000 
debt for surplus war supplies, and, to- 
gether with the $10,000,000, this will 
bring the total to $30,000,000, which was 
the annuity fixed upon by Ambassador 
BERENGER and Secretary MELLON. 
Japan was stricken by another earth- 
quake on March 7. Unofficial estimates 
place the death list at 5,000, while 50,000 
are believed to have been made homeless. 
Although the shocks were of 
great severity, loss of life 
was kept down by the fact 
that their greatest intensity was felt in 
the rural district some fifty miles north 
of Kyoto along the seacoast. Had the 
shocks been felt with any great force in 
the great industrial centers to the south, 


An “Act 
of God”’ 


the results would have been far different. — 


Japan’s greatest earthquake disaster 
came on September 1, 1923, when the 
total casualties were 236,540, of which 
103,733 were injured. Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama were largely destroyed by a com- 
bination of the shock, a tidal wave, and 
fire. A severe shock on May 23, 1925, 
caused the deaths of 381 persons. The Red 
Cross assumed immediate charge in the 
present disaster and is said to have the 
situation well in hand. 

Bessarabia, that troublesome state 
which was formerly one of “all the Rus- 
sias,” has definitely become a part of 
Roumania. By the Treaty of Paris, signed 
October 28, 1920, by 
France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Japan, Bessarabia was given to Rou- 
mania, the deed to become effective when 
three of the four powers should have rati- 
fied the treaty. Britain and France had al- 
ready given their approval; Italy ratified 
on March 8. Therefore, the controversy 
between Soviet Russia and Roumania 
as to which of them owns Bessarabia 
comes to a technical end. Not, it is to 
be supposed, that Russia will accept the 
treaty without protest. Since the end of 
the war, however, Roumania has had 
jurisdiction over the province with the 
Russians constantly attempting to over- 
throw her newly established Government. 


Russia Loses 
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N observant editor recently remarked 
A to us that the great American pub- 
lic could be aroused to heated 
controversy by but two subjects: religion 
and traffic problems. We are not yet pre- 
pared to agree with him upon the second, 
but as to the former’s being always ground 
for discussion, little doubt exists. Usually, 
whether a man outwardly professes 
strong faith, there are within him the 
tenets of a fixed creed which he is en- 
tirely prepared to fight for if necessary. 
An editorial in our issue of February 26, 
“Against Binding the Unborn,” wherein 
we dissented from the Roman Catholic 
requirement that children of a union in 
which but one of the parties is a Catholic 
shall be reared in the Roman Catholic 
faith, has already stirred some of our 
readers to comment. The writer of the 
following letter from South Glastonbury, 
Connecticut, is apparently less worried by 
the religious side of the matter than by our 
seeming alignment with the Ku-Klux 
Klan upon this issue. If we really believed 
that he had read into our editorial any 
great friendship for the Klan, we should 
have something to worry about ourselves. 
However, in his condemnation of our 
“new-found allegiance,” we suspect him of 
indulging in merely rhetorical gestures to 
stress his main point. 


Dear Sir: 

From the depths of my admiration I cry 
aloud and beg you to step down for a mo- 
ment from your —I had almost reversed 
the adjectives — high editorial chair and 
reconsider your new-found allegiance to 
the Klan, 

{The reasoning by which you justify your 
position, if carried logically forward, 
should not only preserve the possible chil- 
dren of a “mixed marriage” from pre- 
natal religious influences, but insure them 
as well against being taught the prayers 
of childhood lest their infant minds be 
warped and they themselves turned away 
from the “sort of education and religious 
training best for the children in view of 
their individual natures andsurroundings,” 
before the time when some mighty judge 
could pronounce for each of them thatsuffi- 
cient “wisdom had come to walk his own 
way before the Lord.” Would such a judge 
be the Imperial Wizard or his delegate? 
Ah! My dear sir, I am afraid that you 
were carried away by that ringing tabloidal 
caption — “Against Binding the Unborn.” 
I cannot believe that your great heart 
shuddered and that you grew wroth at 
the thought of those helpless unprotected 
embryos whose parents had solemnly 
promised that their children should be 
brought up in the faith of one of them, a 
faith which gave to the very sacrament of 
their marriage its sanctity. I subscribe 
wholly to your implied opinion of the 
Klan in all other matters. 


FRANKLIN D. W. Grazier. 


The Editor Steps Down 


NOTHER communication, however, 
from the Rectory of St. Francis 
Xavier Church in Cherryvale, Kansas, 
takes serious and thoughtful issue with 
the views expressed in the same editorial. 
It is only natural that the writer should 
defend his Church’s attitude in demand- 
ing a prenuptial contract in Protestant- 
Catholic marriages requiring children of 
the union to be educated to Catholicism. 
As our editorial indicated, the whole 
question falls beyond the reach of any 
legal procedure, in the final analysis, and 
becomes a purely moral problem. And it 
was against the morality of “binding the 
unborn” that THE INDEPENDENT took its 
stand. The arguments enumerated in the 
following letter, however, are interesting 
and pertinent, and therefore entitled to 
careful consideration. 


Dear SiR: 

In your issue of February 26 you state 
in an editorial, “Against Binding the Un- 
born,” that you dissent from the position 
of the Roman Catholic Church in regard 
to the prenuptial promises, made by a 
non-Catholic when marrying a Catholic, 
on the grounds that “the souls of un- 
born babes are not the proper objects of 
contract collectible on delivery.” The 
Ku-Klux Klan has introduced a bill in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, to pro- 
hibit prenuptial contracts, covering the 
religious training of children born to such 
unions, Such a law is apparently unconsti- 
tutional. Parents have the right to deter- 
mine the religious training of their children 
and to that extent “the souls of unborn 
babes are a proper object of contract, col- 
lectible on delivery.” Do not forget the 
Oregon school law and the Nebraska lan- 
guage law. The bill proposed by the Ku- 
Kluxers in Massachusetts, in principle, is 
apparently just as unconstitutional as the 
above-mentioned discarded laws. 

{The rights of posterity are not paramount 
to those of the living, present, actual adult 
beings. Hence, if a non-Catholic volunta- 
rily surrenders his or her right to the reli- 
gious training of a child born of a legitimate 
union with a Catholic the state has none, 
nor may it have the right to say Nay to 
the adult so surrendering his or her right 
of determining the religious training of his 
children. The state is not a party to this 
contract between man and wife, and if 
one of the parties to the contract wishes 
to leave this question of the spiritual 
training to the other, the state is not a 
sufferer and may not interfere in such mat- 
ters without being guilty of gross tyranny. 
The state has the right to protect the civil 
rights of the unborn and born and these 
rights are well defined. They extend to 
the door of religion; but the state may 
not enter that door and plan the religious 
training of the children. Some do not be- 
lieve in religious training and the state 
may not force it. 

{The Federal Constitution guarantees to 
each actual person the right to life, liberty, 





and the pursuit of happiness, In this mat- 
ter the adult person’s happiness depends 
on his marrying the girl or woman of his 
heart. She is prevented by conscience from 
doing that without these prenuptial prom- 
ises being signed. Then the state is given 
the right to smash this romance. The 
pursuit of happiness guaranteed by the 
Constitution would become a mockery 
if the state had such a right. Nor may the 
state rightly prohibit the Catholic Church 
from making and imposing this law of pre- 
nuptial agreements on her children. If the 
state had such a right it could also pro- 
hibit Protestants from becoming Catholics 
or a Jew from becoming a Christian. 
F. A. McGuire. 





wen a painstaking correspondent in 
Boston comes the following result of 
diligent etymological research: 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of February 12, in the 
course of a political article, “skullduggery” 
is used evidently in the sense of plot or de- 
vice. There is no such word, since “skull- 
duggery” is simply a corruption of the 
Lowland Scotch “skullduddery,” mean- 
ing unchastity, and derived from the 
Latin scortatio. Your Washington corre- 
spondent could hardly have designed 
such an insinuation. 

R. E. Hurcuison. 





HE disapproving comment that fol- 
lows on THE INDEPENDENT’S edi- 
torial paragraph of February 12 which 
discussed William G. McAdoo’s political 


‘aspirations and their connection with the 


Democratic party in the South comes from 
the State university [at Fayetteville 
Arkansas: ’ 


Dear Sir: 

I read with much interest your editorial 
comment on Mr. McAdoo with its satiri- 
cal jibes at “the Solid South with its 
drought, Protestantism, and highly or- 
ganized clergy,” and the statement that, 
“given the folk ways and customs of the 
Democrats who live north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, no mere shouter for Metho- 
dist moralities can ever be elected.” Too 
bad, too true! That is about what Mr. 
Mencken has been saying for years and 
you are following him, in spite of your dis- 
claimer of fellowship with him. Mr. Menc- 
ken has said it and that makes it true, so 
why worry about it? You cannot “shout 
and bellow” it any louder than he can. 
But what I am wondering is whether you 
thought that jabbing a dagger in the 
ribs of the “Protestant morality” of the 
South was the best way to heal the breach 
in the Democratic party, or whether this 
was only a bit of Republican propaganda 
to make the breach all the wider. Surely 
the South would rather deféat a “wet 
Catholic,” or, you might have added, a 
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wet Methodist, than elect him. The South 
likes to be on the winning side, but offices 
are not the only thing for which it cares. 
Governor Smith is losing the opportunity 
of his life. He has done some splendid 
things for New York. Let him drop the 
wet issue and take up questions of impor- 
tance, such as farm relief through tariff 
reform, government control of Muscle 
Shoals following out his conservation policy 
in New York, a sane foreign policy, and 
see what effect it will have on the South. 
But let him get the nomination on a wet 
platform, Coolidge renominated on any 
sort of platform, and Lowden on an Inde- 
pendent ticket, and see what the South 
will do. 

{In teaching history I sometimes refer to 
Tue INDEPENDENT of 1848-1860 as an 
upholder of morality; Protestant morality 
it was, too, though the adjective was not 
attached in those days. But now it de- 
rides Protestant morality. After all, per- 
haps we fit our morality to our personal 
inclinations. 

Davip Y. Tuomas, 


In our own defense, may we say that 
we intended no jibe, satirical or other- 
wise, in the connection cited by Mr. 
Thomas. We believed we were getting at 
the truth ungarnished by any of that 
Menckenish smartness which he attrib- 
utes to us. As we see it, the Democratic 
party is divided, from East to West, 
approximately, by issues which are not 
fundamentally political; which rather 
involve in the South that “Protestant 
morality” which Mr. Thomas resents. 
And here again we intended no derroga- 
tion to Protestantism and certainly none 
to morality, as such, in the South, but 
referred rather to that medicine-show 
variety of organized and exploited Meth- 
odism which so often becomes tangled up 
with politics below Mason and Dixon’s line. 
As for Mr. Thomas’ closing paragraph: 
has the Tue INDEPENDENT of today really 
forgotten its inheritance, or has the con- 
notation of “ Protestant morality” possi- 
bly undergone a transformation in terms? 
What we mean by the phrase and what 
our correspondent understands would seem 
vastly different. 





_ The False Cry of 
Imperialism 
(Continued from page 307) 

Let the critics carp as they will, the sig- 
nificant fact remains that every President 
and every Secretary of State, Democrat 
or Republican, who has been faced with 
this problem and has had to accept the 
responsibility for action, has decided it 
in the same way. It is only the man out- 
side who has no responsibility in the case 
who raises the cry of imperialism. 

The substance of the matter is that 
the republics of the Caribbean remain 
such by virtue of the protection which 
the United States has given them. No 


one of them has yet reached the degree 
of political development where a repub- 
lican government can be maintained 
against internal or external foes without 
assistance. Of their people all but a small 
minority — varying in the different 
countries — are illiterate and politically 
incompetent. The only governmental 
tradition is that inherited from Spanish 
colonial days, when public office was a 
private gold mine. Independence has as 
yet brought neither a new tradition, a 
new experience, nor a new training. All 
of these must be won through decades of 
trial and failure. These decades may well 
be lengthened into centuries if the ex- 
ploiting elements among the native poli- 
ticians are allowed too free a hand. 

The problem of the United States is 
twofold. It is to allow these small neigh- 
bors to work out their political salvation 
for themselves and to justify her own 
adherence to the Monroe Doctrine. For 
the first it will be necessary from time 
to time to restrain the efforts of the 
destructive elements in the republics 
themselves. For the second it will be nec- 
essary to exercise a controlling influence 
whenever the process of political evolu- 
tion ignores the responsibilities of one 
of these republics to other powers. These 
responsibilities may be either in the pro- 
tection of foreign life and property or 
in the way of financial obligations. In 
either case the United States, having 
excluded foreign action, must itself see 
that these responsibilities are discharged. 

Faced with such a problem there is 
only one decision that any Secretary of 
State can make. It is the one made by 
each of his predecessors in a long and 
honorable succession. In making it he 
will have to resign himself to criticism 
and abuse by those who from one motive 
or another will shout “Imperialism!” 
At the same time he may seek consola- 
tion from the fact that any of his de- 
tractors, should there be one among them 
whose abilities might some day make 
him head of the State Department, 
would, when actually faced with a like 
responsibility, decide the matter as he 
and those before him have decided it. 





Whither Germany P 


(Continued from page 309) 

Herr X relapsed into silence for a mo- 
ment, and then burst forth again. “I 
must insist on another point,” he said. 
“Germany was most unjustly deprived 
of all her colonial possessions after the 
war, and to avoid their value being as- 
sessed as part of the reparations de- 
manded, the ridiculous mandate theory 
was invented. Now we should have pre- 
ferred honest robbery to organized hy- 
pocrisy of this kind. If there is to be 
enduring peace, Germany must have 
her colonies back.” 


“But I don’t see,” I ventured to say, 
“how Germany can hope to recover 
them. It is all very well to denounce the 
mandates, but neither Great Britain 
nor France has got anything but trouble 
and expense out of the former German 
and Turkish possessions. Moreover, all 
the German colonies are open to German 
settlers.” 

“You don’t understand,” he said 
sharply. “It is a question of prestige and 
of justice. We also need our former colo- 
nies for the settlement of our people and 
for the raw material which they supplied. 
We spent large sums of money on them, 
and for all that expenditure we have re- 
ceived no compensation. 

“Now, look here,” said Herr X, rising 
to his feet, “you can either take us into 
partnership on terms of equality, or not, 
as you like. Personally, I should prefer 
to keep Germany clear of the League, 
in which I have no faith. But if it is to be 
a deal, it must be a square deal. The 
Covenant means nothing to us as png 
as you treat us unfairly. Give us b&ck 
our colonies, and if Germany is to! be 
disarmed, let her former enemies dis4rm 
to the same degree, as indeed your pre- 
cious Treaty of Versailles says that they 
should do.” e 

When we left him a few moment later, 
my Socialist friend laid a restraining 
hand on Herr X’s arm. “Violent lan- 
guage,” he said almost apologetically, 
“will not mend matters.” 





A Secessionist for President 
(Continued from page 317) 
against the current. Now, when there is 
little difference between a Republican and 
a Democrat, Maryland is holding up be- 
fore the Democratic party a set of princi- 
ples and a definite political philosophy. The 
especially encouraging feature is that 
neither Ritchie nor Ritchie’s backers are 
out to get the nomination at any cost. 
One feels that Ritchie has no obsession 
that the Presidency should be his. One 
knows that the editors and owners of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers are a group of men 
who want no political plums. Sufficiently 
independent of party alliances to advocate 
a principle, they are doing it without the 
deadly and evangelical seriousness which 
characterizes other editorial pages. The 
morning Sun, being the Maryland news- 
paper Bible, preserves a sober and digni- 
fied tone. Its evening contemporary, being 
younger, is more lively. It continually 
barks at the national Democratic organiza- 
tion and sees it for what it is — a hopeless 
conglomeration of compromises without 
effective leadership. It would be hugely 
surprised if the Democratic party should 
adopt an honest, straightforward policy 
and place the standard in the hand of 
Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland. So would 

the rest of us. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 

Tue Fatse Cry oF Impertatism. 1, Comment on 
the attitude of the editors as expressed in the box 
on the first page of this article. How does it influ- 
ence your own attitude as you turn to a perusal of 
the text itself? 2. Before reading the article, set your 
mental workbox in order by outlining briefly but 
clearly — either on paper or on the blackboard — 
the Prevailing arguments for and against the Ad- 
ministration’s policy in Nicaragua. After reading the 
article, check back to see if those arguments favor- 
ing our Pan-American policy have been strength- 
ened, and those condemning it have been refuted 
satisfactorily by the author. What personal opinion 
do you hold as a result of this comparative analysis? 
Defend it. 3. What is the exact significance of the 
word “imperialism”? Why is it objectionable? Dis- 
cuss specific acts of the United States which have 
led, both in the past and in the present, to her being 
accused of imperialism. How does Mr. Norton reply 
to these accusations? Are his arguments convincing? 
What makes them so? 4. Comment on the author’s 
explanation of the European press charges. 5. Do 
you think the United States is justified in inter- 
ferring with her weaker American neighbors? Why? 
Do you believe that her weaker neighbors are 
justified in objecting to these interventions? Again, 
why? In other words, defend the Monroe Doctrine 
of the United States — for the past, the present, 
and the probable future. 

Wuituer Germany? 1. Why is America the only 
power which can view the European situation im- 
partially and objectively? 2. What are the two con- 
trasting viewpoints set forth in this article? Is either 
overemphasized at the expense of the other? If so, 
suggest a reason for this. 3. How do the French 
militarists play into the hands of the militant fac- 
tion in Germany when a “young French officer dis- 
turbs the peace of a Rhineland town”? 4. Why is 
Germany so opposed to the Treaty of Versailles? 
How and why was she forced to sign? Does such an 
acceptance indicate the spirit which should be the 
foundation of any treaty? 5. Discuss the occupation 
of Germany by the Allies from the German point of 
view. Why is it so galling to her? Why are the 
French so insistent on continuing it? 6. What are 
reparations? Comment on the German attitude 
toward reparations as expressed by “Herr X.” 7. 
What arguments can be advanced for and against 
the suggestion that the countries of Europe should 
cancel their own debts and then ask Germany to 
pay the balance which Europe owes to the United 
States? What country would probably gain most 
by the adoption of such a plan? What country would 
lose? 8. What is the Polish Corridor? How did it 
come into existence? 9. What colonial possessions 
did Germany lose as a result of the war? Locate 
these on the map and point out their value from the 
political and industrial points of view. 10. Explain 
the phrase “mandate theory.” How did this theory 
prevent the value of Germany’s colonies from being 
assessed as part of the reparations demanded from 
her? In what way could this be called “organized 
hypocrisy” on the part of the Allies? 11. Discuss the 
probable effect of this article on the readers of THE 
InDEPENDENT. What have the editors accomplished 
by printing it? 

Back Stace 1n WaAsHINGTON. 1. Comment on 
the editor’s box as an accurate précis of the out- 
standing points discussed in this article. 2. Study 
the duties and privileges pertaining to the office of 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Why is 
this such an influential position to hold? 3. In what 
way has Speaker Nick Longworth gained his seat 
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“on the lid of the House” during the session of the 
sixty-ninth Congress? 4. Why did Mr. Coolidge’s 
veto of the McNary-Haugen bill produce an “ime 
mediate boom for the Lowden stock”? 5. How 
have “Dawes and Jim Reed of Missouri” gained in 
prestige during this past session of Congress? 
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The Man Behind the Mask 


“Back Stage in Washington”—a regular feature of 
Tue INDEPENDENT— a weekly close-up of the figures which 
stalk the political boards—diverting anecdotes of the 
éreat and near great—their methods and their motives— 
the humorous, sardonic, illuminating, and very human 
side of officialdom 


In addition to the regular weekly departments in the 
issue for March 26, watch particularly for these articles 
of special interest: 


Blue Sunday. By Charles Merz 


An editorial writer for the New York World discusses the Lord’s Day 
Alliance. Are ‘‘ Blue Laws”’ designed to force us into the churches on 
Sunday, or merely to ‘‘defend’’ us from week-day indulgences? He 
finds in the activities of the Alliance, ‘‘fresh evidence of the increas- 
ing activity of the church in politics”’ 


Rugéged Facts from Smyrna. By George Marvin 


One who knows whereof he writes, from personal experience tears 
away the veil of propaganda that has long obscured the “terrible 
Turk’’ and reveals the truth about the ‘‘atrocities’’ in Greece and 
Armenia that have been so loudly bewailed by the press both here 
and abroad 


Short-Circuiting the War Debts. By John Carter 


The author of ‘‘Man Is War”’ links the problem of our foreign debts 
with the question of naval armaments, analyzes the attitudes of the 
major powers in both hemispheres, and recommends a very definite 
course of action toward the removal of these barriers in the way of 
international amity 
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